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Our Greatest Problem 


The biggest problem before our industry at the present day is that of reducing 
the loss of human life directly or indirectly chargeable to the use, manufacture 
or distribution of our product. 


It is a most regrettable fact, but nevertheless one that must be faced squarely, 
that this potentia! danger to human life exists in almost every industrial manu- 
facturing plant—that this potential danger lies concealed in many widely used 
products from these plants. No matter how inherently safe the product itself may 
be the very fact that its use is placed, necessarily more or less promiscuously, in 
the hands of all manners of people, introduces this element of potential danger. 


Examples stare us in the face at every turn. The automobile, a machine in 
itself harmless, safe through years of painstaking effort, still exacts a heavy death 
toll every year. The railroads on which every known device for the protection of 
human life has been installed, still have this same problem to face. 


And so has the gas industry. 


And ours is a problem which presents many sides—sides which lead us to 
make our first statement that the problem of reducing the loss of human life is 
the greatest one before us at the present time. 


We believe and know that gas, as manufactured today, is safe. Years of con- 
tinuous effort have made it so. We believe and know that gas when used properly, 
in proper appliances—things we have striven for year in and year out—is safe. 
We believe and know that deaths directiy attributable to our product are, numeri- 
cally, few. 


Why then, you ask, is this thing our biggest problem? 


First, from the purely humanitarian aspect. It is essential to reduce these 
fatalities no matter how few, to the very minimum. Second, because our industry 
is monopolistic by economic necessity, because it is a public utility, these com- 
paratively few fatalities become magnified in the public’s mind until they assume 
proportions wholly out of scale with the numerical facts. Still they do. 

Therefore, we say that this is our greatest problem and no means should be 
neglected to make gas and its use the safest utility offered the public. 
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Utility and Public Obligations —Their 
Enforced Fulfillment 


LOVICK P. MILES, Counsel, Memphis Power & Light Co., Memphis Street Railway Co. 


N a somewhat recent decision, the 

Maryland Public Service Commission 
emphasized the public necessity for sus- 
tained and efficient utility service. That 
very able and courageous body of men 
recognized in the war period, as did our 
own Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Tennessee, the importance, 
from the standpoint of the public, of 
granting increased rates following the 
enormous and _ never-to-have-been-an- 
ticipated rise in the cost of labor and 
manufacturing materials, so that the 
companies might be saved from bank- 
ruptcy, not for the sake of their stock- 
holders, but in order that they might be 
continued in a condition which would 
protect the public against any interrup- 
tion of adequate and essential services. 


Emphasized Value of the Services 


The Maryland Commission pointed 
out that the street railway, water, gas, 
electricity and the telephone had become 





among the most important adjuncts to 
life in all thickly populated communities, 
and that without them business would 
come almost to a standstill and social life 
in our cities and suburban communities 
would be most radically changed ; that so 
dependent had the people of our cities 
and towns become upon the utilities fur- 
nishing these commodities that an inter- 
ruption of only an hour or so in the ser- 
vice was almost instantly felt throughout 
the length and breadth of the commun- 
ity, and continuous bad or inadequate 
service was a thing which no community 
could long tolerate. 


Average Citizen Shows No Concern 


We are prone to accept as a matter of 
fact, and without reflection upon their 
essentiality to our well-being, things to 
which we become daily accustomed. It is 
probably true that rarely does a street 
car rider, a consumer of water, a con- 
sumer of gas or electricity, or a user of 
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the telephone, pause to reflect upon the 
personal inconvenience, the community 
misfortune, the tremendous business loss 
which would follow a suspension of any 
one of these services. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that the average citizen 
is not alive to his personal and his selfish 
interests, and the like interests of his city 
or town in having maintained at all times 
an excellent service from the utilities 
upon which his community must depend 
for what the Maryland Commission has 
classified as “prime necessities of life.” 

In addition to the continued enjoyment 
of these necessities by those who are 
now being served with them, we should, 
as members of the several communities, 
and of the state, remember that without 
prompt provision in any community for 
these services for all others who in the 
community may want them, community 
growth in population, commerce, indus- 
try, home comfort and convenience can- 
not be expected, because so universally 
inviting are the natural resources and 
climatic conditions of our country, and 
so generally and promptly are utility ser- 
vices available for the newcomers, that 
men and women are under no compul- 
sion to go, and they will not go, where 
such services do not await their coming 
and their demands. 


Utilities Should Command Capital 

So it follows, that it is not only in the 
public interest to have the maintenance 
of adequate utility service for those who 
now enjoy it, but also that the utilities 
should be, at all times, in position to 
command capital to promptly furnish ad- 
ditional service to those others who may 
come and require it in their homes, their 
stores, their factories and other places of 
business. 

The last statement involves the fact 
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that no public utility is ever through 
growing until the community, or the 
state which it serves, is at the end of its 
growth, Just so long as the community 
or the state increases in population, so 
long as its volume of commerce, its agri- 
cultural and manufactured products in- 
crease, just so long must the utility have 
ability to command the necessary invest- 
ment to install the facilities with which 
to furnish additional volumes of what 
the Maryland Commission has classified 
as “prime necessities of life.” 


Mutual Obligations of Solemn Nature 

You doubtless have grasped the idea 
which I shall express in my next an- 
nouncement: that is, that there are cer- 
tain mutual and very solemn obligations 
imposed upon both the public which 
must be served by the utility and upon 
the utilities which assume the very great 
responsibility of furnishing these essen- 
tials of modern life. While all investors 
are prompted in making their invest- 
ments by a desire for gain, I have always 
felt that the investor in a public utility, 
and especially one in a utility which en- 
joys a monopoly in providing a service, 
should be peculiarly conscious of his 
responsibility, which partakes, to my 
mind, largely of the responsibility of a 
trustee charged with an obligation to see 
that all who require the service shall be 
served adequately, absolutely without 
discrimination, and at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with the continued main- 
tenance of satisfactory service, and a 
sustained ability to meet additional de- 
mands for service as they arise. 


Utility Must See Plant Is Efficient 
There is a very solemn obligation upon 

the part of the utility to see to it that the 

facilities in which money shall be in- 
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vested, and upon which the public shall 
pay a reasonable return, are intelligently 
designed or selected so that the maxi- 
mum plant efficiency may be obtained, 
and, so far as the plant itself is involved, 
the utility will be able to furnish the best 
that modern device has developed at the 
lowest fair cost. In obtaining money 
and incurring expenses incident to the 
acquisition of franchises and the instal- 
lation of what I shall term plant invest- 
ment, the most rigid economy and abso- 
lute honesty should be practiced, be- 
cause, otherwise, the public will be bur- 
dened indefinitely with an unjust ex- 
pense, because of the unwisdom, the ex- 
travagance or dishonesty of those who 
have sought and been given the oppor- 
tunity to serve the community. 


Officials Must Protect Public 

Following the installation of its plant, 
the obligation of the utility to put and 
continue in charge of its operations men 
of the highest efficiency and absolute in- 
tegrity is imperative, because efficiency 
and honesty in the supervision and oper- 
ation of utility plants will give the public 
the maximum service from the plants at 
the lowest fair operating cost, prolong 
as far as practicable the life of the sev- 
eral units, and will protect the public 
against discrimination and against sharp, 
vicious and contemptible practices in the 
purchase of supplies and in accounting. 

If I have correctly outlined the obli- 
gations of utilities to the public, among 
which are those of making, from time to 
time, sufficient investments to furnish 
adequate service, and to meet all legiti- 
mate expenses necessary to the current 
rendition of service, then the reciprocal 
obligation of the public is plain. 


Believe Utilities Are Like Houdini 
There is a popular and thoughtless 


idea in the minds, I believe, of the great 
majority of the public that utilities, 
through some magic, have the ability to 
command capital without limit, and that 
when failure of service is charged by 
them to financial difficulties, the impres- 
sion frequently prevails, that the failure 
is not due at all to financial difficulties, 
but solely to the perversity of the utility 
and its wilful refusal to use money 
which it can readily command. 

Very few people pause and reflect that 
a utility is in the same class with an indi- 
vidual when it seeks the loan of money; 
that it has a limit to its credit, and that 
its ability to borrow is conditioned upon 
its collateral and its ability to pay. 
Nevertheless, such is the case, and the 
Knoxville Railway & Light Company, 
the Nashville Railway & Light Company, 
the Memphis Street Railway Company, 
and the Memphis Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, with whose affairs I have been re- 
cently somewhat familiar, and, there- 
fore, in a position to speak, stand in no 
different attitude with a bank from that 
which a plantation negro occupies when 
it comes to borrow money. It must give 
what the lender considers a good mort- 
gage on everything it has, and every- 
thing it expects to have, just as the negro 
must mortgage his mules and his crop. 


Cannot Compel Public to Invest 

In this connection the Maryland Com- 
mission, in the case to which I have re- 
ferred, said: “There is no statutory law 
which can be resorted to in order to com- 
pel the investing public to invest its 
money in a public utility rather than in 
any other class of enterprise, and the 
only laws which can be appealed to are 
the natural laws of trade and commerce 
which lead men to invest their money 
where it may reasonably be expected to 
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yield them a fair return for its use, and 
forbid the investment of money where 
there is no reasonable hope or expecta- 
tion of such a return.” 


Obligation Arises in Public Necessity 

It follows, then, that the reciprocal 
obligation of the public is to give the 
utilities the right to operate for such 
length of time, and upon such terms and 
conditions, and to at all times, charge 
such rates as will, regardless of the fluc- 
tuations in the cost of rendering service, 
enable them to command promptly the 
investment of money necessary for in- 
itially installing their plants, for prompt- 
ly making required extensions, for the 
prompt replacement of equipment be- 
coming obsolete, due to progress in the 
arts, or to inadequacy, so as to insure 
the public enjoyment at all times of the 
best available; for continuing the main- 
tenance of their properties in efficient 
condition, and for rendering such char- 
acter of service at all times as the needs 
of the community reasonably require. 
Bear in mind that the discharge of this 
obligation is of first importance to the 
public ; indeed, it arises from public ne- 
cessity rather than from any utility re- 
quirement, because unless the obligation 
outlined is discharged, the services so 
essential to communities cannot, and will 
not, be provided. 


Public Will not Accord Fair Deal 


Having stated generally the mutual 
obligations of the utilities and the public, 
the question arises, how shall their dis- 
charge be best insured? Experience has 
taught that at least many utilities un- 
regulated and uncontrolled cannot be 
trusted to make promptly the necessary 
investments, nor can they be trusted to, 
at all times, maintain their properties in 
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first-class condition, nor can they be 
trusted to furnish adequate service at 
fair rates, nor can they be trusted to 
serve without discrimination. Upon the 
other hand, it has been demonstrated 
that the public, if unrestrained, will not 
accord utilities fair treatment, but will 
selfishly demand, and, so long as pos- 
sible, extort service at less than its fair 
cost, and frequently experience no com- 
punctions of conscience while confis- 
cating the property of those whom the 
public has invited to invest their money, 
and to serve. These facts long ago 
prompted efforts to supervise, regulate 
and protect the utility business. 

In early days the public, seeking ser- 
vice at the lowest cost, very generally in- 
vited competition, with the results that 
investments were frequently duplicated, 
and in the long run, if competition con- 
tinued, one or more of the corporations 
became bankrupt and, almost invariably, 
following bankruptcy or agreements, 
consolidations followed, which in turn 
brought about higher rates than possibly 
could have been justified had a monoply 
been granted originally under strict reg- 
ulation. 


Shows Unfairness of Some Regulation 
Regulation of the utilities in some in- 
stances was formerly attempted through 
direct or special acts of legislatures, but 
in such cases either the utilities or partis- 
ans in antagonistic localities were able 
to control the local delegations which 
stood for the regulatory bills, and in 
every instance, it may be safely asserted, 
the regulation attempted by the special 
acts was without proper investigation 
and, as one writer puts it, “therefore, 
arbitrary, unscientific and often unfair.” 
Furthermore, the usual biennial ses- 
sions of legislatures made it impossible 
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to promptly remedy a situation which 
had been created by special act and prov- 
en undesirable from the standpoint of 
the public, or of the utility, or of both. 


Explains Recent Franchise Pacts 

Until comparatively recently in our 
history, the operation of utilities was 
controlled principally by franchise con- 
tracts entered into with municipalities 
for long terms of years, in which stand- 
ards of service and rates were generally 
fixed for the terms of the contracts, re- 
gardless of developments which might 
make the prescribed standards undesir- 
able and the rates either unfair to the 
public or impossible from the standpoint 
of the utility and the public, viewed in 
the light of financial requirements neces- 
sary to induce capital investments, and 
to pay operating expenses. 


Points Out the Inconsistencies 


Illustrative of this, I have in mind 
now a contract entered into many years 
ago when gas was generally used as an 
illuminant, wherein a candle-power re- 
quirement was imposed upon the com- 
pany. As you well know, electricity has 
generally supplanted gas as an illumin- 
ant, whereas the latter is now used in 
vast volumes for heating. A heating 
standard for gas is now of prime im- 
portance, whereas a candle-power stand- 
ard is of little or no concern. Neverthe- 
less, under the contract referred to, the 
company may furnish a gas of the pre- 
scribed candle-power requirement at the 
contract price, but of a heating value bad 
from the consumer’s standpoint, and out 
of line with the standards prescribed by 
modern commissions, and yet, so long as 
the company finds it to its interest to 
observe the contract requirement, the 
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city, in the absence of legislative act, is 
powerless to secure any relief. 

I have in mind, also, a number of con- 
tracts wherein the rates were prescribed 
prior to the late war, with many of 
which you are familiar. 


The Public Was Real Sufferer 


In these cases the costs of labor and 
materials used in operations, the cost of 
new capital, and the amount of taxes de- 
manded of the companies increased dur- 
ing the war period from one hundred 
to as much, in some instances, as five 
hundred per cent. Notwithstanding 
these increases and notwithstanding the 
producer and seller of all other com- 
modities were conceded by common con- 
sent the right to increase their prices in 
accord with the increase in the cost of the 
article to them, and notwithstanding the 
most urgent appeal of the companies and 
the most conclusive showing of the in- 
justice of maintaining the contract rates, 
and of the certainty of receiverships, 
probable bankruptcy and the inability of 
the companies to further finance exten- 
sions and to provide adequate service, 
the cities practically, with one accord, re- 
fused to voluntarily concede any change. 
The vast loss to investors, the impair- 
ment of service, the public inconvenience 
and economic damage which resulted 
from the consequent wrecking of utility 
companies by such course of conduct 
was staggering, and the public, after all, 
was the greatest sufferer from the muni- 
cipal failure to do the manifestly right 
thing. 

There is no more reason why the price 
of gas or electricity, or telephone service, 
or a street railway fare should be fixed 
for tweny-five or fifty years than there 
is for the price of corn, cotton, hogs, or 
any other commodity being fixed by law 
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for a like period. A price fair to-day 
for any one of these commodities may 
be unfair to either the public or the pro- 
ducer one year from now. The prices 
for utility services should be based at all 
times primarily upon the current cost of 
the product to be sold, and secondarily, 
upon the attitude of the investing public 
toward lending money for enlargements 
of utility properties. 


Cowardice Often Hurts the Public 


But, while any city government will 
readily accept a reduction in rates from 
a utility, rarely will one have the cour- 
age, in the face of local opposition and 
prejudice, to concede a just increase, and 
unfortunately for the public, this cow- 
ardice generally results injuriously to 
those it is intended to benefit. In deal- 
ing with these problems, the municipali- 
ties can rarely act justly, because they 
represent themselves and approach the 
propositions as partisans. Furthermore, 
they are generally under fire from news- 
papers which seek circulation through 
abuse of corporations instead of the 
legitimate expenditure of money for 
news, and they are generally under fur- 
ther fire from opposing politicians who 
seek to discredit the existing administra- 
tions in the hope that they will be sup- 
planted by partisans of their own. 


Shows Evils of Some “Control” 


But, it is just to say, that municipal 
governments have not always acted fa- 
vorably to the public, or in response to 
popular clamor. It is fair, and it is true 
to remark, that in many instances utility 
companies, by flattery, by contributing 
to campaign funds, by bringing big local 
influences to bear, and doubtless, in some 
cases, through corruption, have obtained 
concessions which have been unjust to 
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the public. 
or to the public are more likely to occur 
when the municipal governments, having 
jurisdiction over these matters, are in the 
hands of ignorant men, politicians, or 
others with no special equipment for 


Results unfair to the utility 


handling utility problems, sometimes 
with no sense of responsibility, and 
never selected with any view to their 
equipment to deliberately and judicially 
consider and dispose of such problems. 


How Commission Rule Originated 

Recognizing the undesirability of un- 
restrained utility, or unrestrained public 
control of utility investments, service 
and affairs, and realizing the unsatisfac- 
tory results from direct legislative acts, 
the abuses, the injustices and the crude 
efforts of municipal governments in 
dealing with these vast public interests, 
control of the utilities through State 
Commissions was finally conceived, and 
that control has been generally adopted 
throughout the United States, forty-five 
out of forty-eight states having adopted 
it in one form or another. With one ex- 
ception, this control, when once made ef- 
fective, has never been abolished and the 
establishment of a great central state 
tribunal, with jurisdiction over the utili- 
ties, is now generally conceded to be the 
best means so far developed to compel 
the utilities and the public to discharge 
their mutual obligations, to which I have 
referred earlier in this address. 


Increase Alone Hit Popularity 

In passing, I may say that not until 
the war brought about conditions which 
impelled fair and courageous commis- 
sioners, in the interest of the public, to 
increase rates, when, as a member of the 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
said, the public to its amazement dis- 
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covered that their commissions not only 
_ had the right to decrease rates, the exer- 
cise of which had theretofore been ex- 
ceedingly popular, but also the right to 
increase them when facts made increases 
just, did these commissions become pop- 
ular with the utilities and unpopular 


with the public. Theretofore, they had 
been generally resorted to, in many 
cases, with success, for the purpose of 
having contracts abrogated, contract 
rates reduced, and new standards of ser- 
vice adopted at the instance of the pub- 
lic, aud over the protest of the utilities. 
And, I believe, history will bear me out 
in the assertion that, with rare, excep- 
tions, the enactment of laws creating 
these commissions has been opposed, 
postponed and defeated by utility com- 
panies. The war aroused them to the 
justice of the scheme, and they found, 
when composed of men of courage, in- 
telligence and integrity, the commissions 
safeguarded best the interests of the 
public and the interests of the companies, 
which interests, when you analyze them 
impartially, are not antagonistic. 


Pictures Duties of the Tribunal 

This method of utility supervision and 
control contemplates, as I have stated, 
the establishment of an important and 
independent tribunal which shall con- 
centrate its study and specialize upon 
utility problems; a tribunal that shall be 
as far removed as practicable from com- 
munity or corporate partisan influences ; 
a tribunal that shall be aided by expert 
engineers and accountants who are edu- 
cated in the science of and experienced 
in the actual financing, construction and 
operation of utility properties, and fa- 
miliar with the varying volumes and 
standards of service required by the 
public. This system contemplates com- 
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missions of ability, dignity and a deeply 
conscientious sense of responsibility, 
which will deliberately and judicially act 
and, as a rule, so chosen that at all times 
there will be upon such boards, as in 
Tennessee, at least one member with 
from four to six years’ experience as a 
commissioner, and at least one other 
with not less than two years of like ex- 
perience. 


Are Intended as Valuable Courts 


These commissions are intended to be 
great branches of the state governments, 
and as a further restraint upon and pro- 
tection against any careless or improper 
treatment of the public or the utility, 
their decisions, as in Tennessee, are sub- 
ject to judicial review by the ‘highest 
courts. This conception of these utili- 
ties has been voiced by supreme courts 
generally, and I think the following ex- 
pressions from among the many in re- 
cent decisions where their nature and 
functions have been recognized and de- 
fined by courts of last resort, may be in- 
teresting and impressive. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, in 
State Public Utilities Commission ex rel. 
vs. Springfield Gas & Electric Company, 
125 N.E., 891, said: 


Is “An Office of Great Dignity” 


“Tt is clear from the salary fixed for 
the commissioners, and the great power 
vested in the commission by the Public 
Utilities Act, that the Legislature in- 
tended to create an office of dignity and 
great responsibility. It is, therefore, not 
to be expected that through fear or 
popular disfavor, the commission will 
coyly toy with the situation. It sits to ad- 
minister justice to individual and cor- 
poration, the weak, the strong, the poor, 
the wealthy, indifferently, fearing none 
and fawning on none.” 


In New York, in People vs. McCall, 
137 


113 N.E., 795, the Court used this lan- 
guage: 

“The public service commissions were 
created by the legislature to perform 
very important functions in the com- 
munity, namely, to regulate the great 
public service corporations of the State 
in the conduct of their business and com- 
pel those corporations adequately to dis- 
charge their duties to the public, and not 
to exact, therefore, excessive charges. It 
was assumed, perhaps, by the legislature 
that the members of the public service 
commissions would acquire special 
knowledge of the matters entrusted to 
them by experience and study, and that 
when the plan of their creation was fully 
developed, they would prove efficient in- 
strumentalities for dealing with the com- 
plex problems presented by the activities 
of these great corporations.” 


Wisconsin View of Commission 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in 
Railway Company vs. Railroad Commis- 
sion, 116 N. W., 905, gave this view of 
such commissions: 


“The commission has the charge and 
determination of interests vast in 
amount, delicate and complicated in their 
legal and economic relations, affecting 
the happiness and prosperity of all the 
people of the state, and involving the 
consideration and protection of private 
rights of the most sacred character. Ex- 
perience tends to show that public of- 
ficers, as well as private citizens, are apt 
to rise in character and dignity to meet 
great responsibilities, but to shift respon- 
sibility where opportunity of shifting is- 
easily afforded, and thereby to deteri- 
orate in efficiency and in character. Be- 
sides this, the work of the commission 
requires much expert knowledge of the 
difficult subject of transportation and 
rates, the consideration and application 
of economic as well as legal principles, 
and an intimacy with local and state 
traffic conditions.” 


A very profound student, and a very 
excellent governor, who had the intelli- 
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gence and industry to reach correct con- 
clusions, and the courage to announce 
and advocate them, who, during his four 
years as governor, and ever since as a 
private citizen, has rendered the very 
great state of Arkansas most signal ser- 
vice, thus summarized the merits of state 
commission control of public utilities. 
Governor Brough said: 


“The principle of regulation of utili- 
ties by a state central agency is progres- 
sive legislation, having been adopted 
either by constitution or by statute in 
forty-five of the forty-eight states of the 
Union. 


Trained Minds a Requirement 


“The commission law provides for a 
state agency equipped with trained 
minds and expert advice, through which 
the police power of the state can be ex- 
ercised in an enlightened and legal man- 
ner, guaranteeing to the citizen service, 
to the investor justice, and to the state 
advancement. 


“The act requires the securing of a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
before any public service utility can en- 
gage in the public service business in this 
state. This prevents speculating and 
gambling for financial gain in the right of 
the public to secure service from a util- 
ity. It also protects the legitimate utility 
operator and his investment and enables 
him to give service. Such a provision 
was enacted into the Federal Act to reg- 
ulate commerce by the Transportation 
Act of February, 1920, by the Congress. 


“A state agency is charged with the 
duty of supervising and approving the 
issuance of all public utility securities. 
This prevents the reprehensible practice 
engaged in in former years of inflating 
the indebtedness and obligation of public 
utilities. This prevents the watering of 
stocks and bonds and denies to the finan- 
cial pirates the privilege of exploiting 
utility service and the public and pro- 
hibits the placing of worthless and 
fraudulent securities into the hands of 
innocent purchasers. Such a provision 
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as this was also written into the Act to 
Regulate Commerce by the Federal Con- 
gress of 1920. Surely, the people have a 
right to expect the state to protect them 
to this extent. 


Supplies Real Technical View 

“The commission law provides for a 
tribunal of deliberative, unprejudiced 
minds, surounds them with technical ad- 
vice, authoritative publications and 
places them in a position to inform them- 
selves thoroughly, analyze and weigh all 
public service questions, thus fitting 
them to act intelligently for the interest 
of the state as a whole. From the de- 
cisions of such a commission there fol- 
lows, as a matter of right, an appeal. 


“The commission law does away with 
the long-term franchises, so often de- 
clared by courts contrary to public in- 
terest and welfare, and provides that the 
rates of the utility shall at all times be 
subject to change, as circumstances and 
conditions warrant and justify. 


Courts Guarantee a “Fair Value” 


“Tle commission law provides for a 
valuation of the property of the utility. 
By this means only can fair value be de- 
termined. The courts of the land are 
unanimous upon the point that the rate 
of the utility must be based upon fair 
value. Only by the application of this 
principle can we hope to see investments 
made in the public utilities of the state. 

“It is recognized in economics that in 
the utility field regulated monoply is bet- 
ter for the public than unregulated com- 
petition. Competition means waste, du- 
plication of equipment and doubling of 
the cost of operation. 

“The commission law represents the 
best thouglit of legal minds and of en- 
gineering ability ‘of the nation as the 
proper method o1 handling public utili- 
ties. The law is builded upon the foun- 
dations of reason and justice, and only 
by the application of such principles can 
the state keep step with progress and 


prosperity. 


Mean a Small Settlement, Too 
“The commission law provides for a 
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sane, sensible treatment of a matter of 
vital concern to the comfort, safety, 
health and life of practically every citi- 
zen of the state. It removes the utility 
and the service that it is supposed to ren- 
der from the confusion and complexity 
of hundreds of municipal authorities at- 
tempting to handle the subject for which 
they are not equipped, upon which many 
are little informed and very great num- 
bers quite frequently intentionally, ill- 
advised. It lifts the question from the 
muck and mire of partisan politics and 
places it where it cannot be made, the 
prey and puppet of ‘ward politicians,’ 
whose exactions are quite often special 
consideration and special favors to a few 
to the detriment of the public welfare as 
a whole.” 

These commissions are always open 
for the filing and hearing of petitions, 
and equipped for the prompt considera- 
tion and decision of issues raised, so that 
in any emergency which confronts either 
the public or the utility, prompt relief 
may be obtained. 

After all I have said, it is not surpris- 
ing that the conclusion heretofore re- 
ferred to, that state board control of 
utilities is the surest means, so far de- 
vised, for compelling utilities and the 
public to meet their respective obliga- 
tions, is now generally entertained. 


Dissatisfaction Can Be Ended! 


I have endeavored to point out the res- 
pective obligations of utilities and of the 
public, and the best means so far de- 
vised for their enforced fulfillment. A 
constant recognition of these obligations 
by those subject to them, and a sustained 
sense of the dignity and vast responsibil- 
ity of utility commissions by their mem- 
bers, will pretty nearly end public dis- 
satisfaction with utility service and util- 
ity complaint of public treatment accord- 
ed these essential public servants. 
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Mr. A. I. Phillips Resigns from the Association’s Staff 


lished at the Bureau of Standards. In 
this capacity he was called upon to testi- 
fy for associations or public bodies be- 
fore commissions on a number of occa- 


sions. 
On February first, Mr. Phillips be- 


HE Association announces with re- 
gret the resignation from its staff of 
Alfred I. Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips is a graduate of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
after graduation he was connected for a 
number of years with the operating de- 
partment of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. He was toluol expert in 
the army ordnance department during 
the war. Subsequently, he became asso- 
ciate gas engineer of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, where he did con- 
siderable work as a member of the Indi- 
ana Gas Standards committee and as an 
investigator of service difficulties for 
several public service commissions. 

After joining the Association’s staff as 
service engineer, Mr. Phillips main- 
tained the contact with state public ser- 
vice commissions which he had estab- 
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came associated with Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., a firm well 
known as consulting chemists and chemi- 
cal engineers. When Mr. Phillips takes 
up his new duties as gas engineer, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., will enter the field of gas 
engineering as consulting engineers, 
specializing in the development and im- 
provement of processes, in assisting gas 
companies to improve efficiencies and ob- 
tain economies in operation, and in 
handling investigations as to rates or ser- 
vice for commissions, companies or 
municipalities where a fair and unbiased 
report and opinion is desired. 


& 


Mr. A. Gordon King Joins Association’s Staff 


HE Association announces that on 
February 1st, Mr. A. Gordon King 
joined its staff as service engineer. 

Mr. King, prior to assuming his pres- 
ent duties, was gas engineer of the En- 
gineering Bureau of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission. Born in 
England in 1885, he received his educa- 
tion there and trained for the gas indus- 
try at the Gravesend Technical Institute 
and the Regent Street (London) Poly- 
technic Institute. He holds the full 
technological certificate, first class hon- 
ors grade, of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute in gas manufacture 
and allied subjects and the Regent Street 
Polytechnic honors grade certificate and 
prize in gas manufacture. 
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Coming to the United States in 1907, 
he became connected with the gas indus- 
try here where he acquired further ex- 
perience not only in the manufacture 
but the distribution and utilization end 
of the industry. He served in the chemi- 
cal warfare service during the world 
war and shortly after its conclusion be- 
came connected with the Public Service 
Commission of New York, (2nd Dis- 
trict) as gas engineer. 

Mr. King will assume the duties of 
service engineer, handling all questions 
relative to rates, standards and gas man- 
ufacture which come within the province 
of the Association’s work. 
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Government by Principle 


FRANCIS W. GOODENOUGH, Executive Chairman, The British Commercial Gas Assn. 


| SAW the question set the other day to 
students in Business Science: “Which 
is the more important, Principle or Poli- 
cy?”; and the very sound answer given 
was that, as Principle was cause and 
Policy result—Principle the soil, Policy 
the produce—there could be no doubt as 
to their relative importance. That ques- 
tion and answer led me to adopt the title 
I have taken to-day for my ‘remarks. 

The most important thing for every 
life is, that it should be governed by 
principle, whether it be the life of an 
individual, of a business, or of a nation. 

The great weakness of our public life 
to-day is that expédiency has been 
exalted above principle in the factors 
determining policy. 

It is as important that. principle 
should govern the conduct of business— 
and business men—as that it should be 
supreme in the conduct of national af- 
fairs. 


By principle, it will be understood that 
I mean good principle—the principle of 
good, of right. There is in truth no 
evil principle, only the absence or lesser 
degree of good—as there is no such 
thing as darkness, only the absence or 
lesser degree of light. 


Difference between Principle and Policy 


The fundamental distinction between 
principle and policy is, that the one is 
immutable, the other variable. There is 
no element of mutability in principle. 
Truth, honesty, justice, mercy, patience, 
kindliness, unselfishness, humility are 
absolute and universal. There is “no 
shadow of turning” in them. With them, 
there never was a beginning and never 
can be an ending. They are what they 
are—and they are available always, 
everywhere, for everybody. There is no 
limit to the supply. The power of prin- 
ciple is inexhaustible; it is infinite. 
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Policy is the expression of principle 
by individuals manifested in actions, and 
therefore varies with the individual’s un- 
derstanding of principle and his fidelity 
to it. 

There is no individuality in principle, 
no changeability. The only change in 
relation to principle is growth in our un- 
derstanding of it, which will be reflected 
in our policy. That way progress lies; 
and progress is a law of principle. 

Policy, to be living, must have ele- 
ments of initiative, enterprise, experi- 
ment, adventure, and in the course of 
development occasional mistakes are in- 
evitable. If, however, the foundations 
be sound—if policy be rooted in princi- 
ple—they are not likely to be serious or 
irremediable. When discovered by ex- 
perience, they can be corrected by a 
deeper study and more faithful applica- 
tion of principle, in which error has no 
part. 

Only a policy governed by selfishness 
and based on the shifting sand of ex- 
pediency can go from blunder to blunder 
until it collapses in ruin. The one thing 
that matters vitally is to accept govern- 
ment by principle (in which there is no 
element of experiment) in every detail 
of every day’s business life; to have 
standards by which to judge, rules by 
which to act, which are firmly based up- 
on that which is higher than ourselves. 
Principle must become part and parcel 
of us—in truth, we must be at one with 
the principle of life—so that action can 
never take place without its guidance. 
Policy so governed cannot fail of ulti- 
mate success, whatever temporary trou- 
bles may arise through human frailty. 


The greatest amount of true success 
will be attained by the individual and 
the business which is consistently gov- 
erned by principle; and the quality and 
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permanence of the success will be in 
direct relation to the measure in which 
the truth of the governing principle is 
understood and obeyed. 

We are frequently advised, very 
soundly, to study first principles. What 
are the first principles in business? 


The One Principle 

There is only one principle, first and 
last, in business life, in private life, in 
national life—the principle of service, 
which, being interpreted, is the principle 
of love. 

There is only one commandment: 
“Thou shalt love.” There is no need 
for any “Shalt nots.” Love God—that 
is: Infinite goodness, absolute perfection 
—and thy neighbor as thyself. That is 
all, truly all. There is no need to tell 
you to refrain from doing evil to those 
whom you truly love. 

Do you, as business men engaged in 
what appears to you to be the very 
material occupation of buying and sell- 
ing goods, rather shy at the introduction 
of the word “love” into your discus- 
sions? If anyone is inclined so to do, let 
me beg of him to reflect for one moment 
on the fact that into every process of 
the manufacture, distribution and sale of 
every commodity, there enters from first 
to last the human element—the sower, 
the reaper, the hewer, the craftsman, the 
carrier, the salesman, and so on through 
the long list— and that it is a question 
all the time of human co-operative 
action, a tale of human relationship 
throughout. That veing so, can we af- 
ford to leave out of our discussions—- 
is it not, indeed, imperative that we 
should keep in the foreground of our 
thoughts—the word that expresses the 
highest and best in human relation- 
ships? 
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There is perhaps a tendency when love 
is mentioned to think only of one of its 
aspects—to think of “love affairs” ex- 
clusively. Far be it from me to speak 
with anything but reverence of the most 
sacred relationship between men and 
women; but surely the great “love af- 
fair” of the universe is the love of the 
Maker for the children of His creation, 
and the reflection by man of that su- 
preme and perfect love. Our study must 
be to make our business—our service— 
a love affair in the highest sense, day by 
day, and without conscious effort. 

It has been strikingly said that more 
people starve annually for want of love 
than for want of food; and when you 
think of the number of deaths by suicide 
as compared with the deaths from star- 
vation, you see how true that statement 
is—for, as Henry Drummond acutely 
observed, rarely does anyone commit 
suicide so long as there is someone left 
to love and be loved by him or her. How 
can we pray, “Give us this day our daily 
bread”—the bread of love—if we with- 
hold the bread of loving service from 
our neighbors? 


The Principle of Service 


Service is the principle of life in ac- 
tion, for it is the practical expression of 
love, the actual obeying of the Divine 
command. 

What do we understand by love? Who 
are our neighbors in business? How 
can we give practical expression to love 
for them? These, then, are the ques- 
tions we need to consider and answer in 
order that business may be governed by 
principle. 

But, first of all, what do. we under- 
stand by “business?” 

We often hear the saying repeated: 
“Business is Business.” That sounds at 
first an obvious, harmless platitude. It 


is not so, however; far from it, indeed, 
because in its implications and its appli- 
cations it has proved an excuse for a de- 
plorable disregard of truth, honesty and 
humanity in business; for a demoraliz- 
ing distinction between honor in busi- 
ness life and honor in private life. 

The phrase “Business is Business” 
acts like a soothing syrup (or a com- 
plete anaesthetic) on some consciences, 
enabling the business men possessed of 
them to adopt sharp practices; to “sail 
very near the wind ;” to give short meas- 
ure in quantity or in quality of service; 
to act, indeed, in the shop or counting- 
house as they would never dream of act- 
ing on the cricket field or in relations 
with their friends. These are those who 
regard business as a warfare between 
buyer and seller, with caveat emptor 
(let the buyer beware) as its leading 
maxim; and they become drugged, as 
it were, by the suggestion that “all is 
fair in love and war,” which is implied — 
in the phrase “Business is Business.” 

But is “all fair in love and war”? Of 
course it is not. Neither human love 
nor human warfare is exempt from the 
divine law: “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” Nor is business exempt’ 
from that law, which is but another form 
of the command to love your neighbor 
as yourself, which St. James called “the 
royal law.” 


Business not Warfare but Service 

And is business a warfare? Not as 
understood by the best and most truly 
successful men in it. Business, to be 
worthy of our busy-ness in it, must not 
be regarded and conducted as a contest 
between those out to best each other, but 
as a form of mutual service, based on 
the one principle, love, and therefore as 
honorable as any of the other branches 
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of public service which we call profes- 
sions. 


Our “Neighbors” in Business 

Who are our neighbors in the world 
of industry and commerce? Our neigh- 
bors in business are, obviously, our cus- 
tomers; our employees; our colleagues ; 
those from whom we buy; and our com- 
petitors. 

What is the love we have to demon- 
strate in service to them? Henry Drum- 
mond, in that beautiful essay of his on 
“The Greatest Thing in the World,” de- 
scribes as the “spectrum of love” the 
list of qualities set out by St. Paul as 
its component parts—and a wonderful 
spectrum it is: Patience, kindness, gen- 
erosity, humility, courtesy, unselfishness, 
good temper, the guilelessness that 
knoweth no evil, and the sincerity that 
rejoiceth in the truth. All those com- 
ponent parts are needed—are they not? 
—for the rendering of perfect service to 
our customers, and in our relations with 
our fellow-workers and fellow-traders. 

How do we best express these quali- 
ties of love in service to our customers? 
We do as we would be done by when we 
give our customers at all times and in 
all ways a square deal; that is, when we 
take care that every transaction is profit- 
able for both parties, with the balance 
plus rather than minus for the customer. 


Truth in Advertising 

We express to them sincerity in action 
by always being truthful in all claims 
made for the goods sold, whether by 
salesman or by advertisement. Truth is 
the first principle in advertising. The 
man who lies in his advertisements is, 
indeed, not only a rogue, he is also a 
fool—if he wants to secure permanent 
maximum success; though the reason 
for being truthful in advertising must be 
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a higher one than that of expediency—it 
must be, not because “honesty is the 
best policy” (which is the maxim of 
a would-be thief), but because honesty is 
an essential element of principle, and 
because it is inconceivable that you 
should steal—that you should obtain 
business under false pretences—from 
those you love. 


The Customer’s Point of View 

We express our desire and exhibit our 
capacity to give good service to the cus- 
tomer by always carefully studying his 
point of view, seeing things from his 
side of the bargain, and meeting his 
needs and wishes in every reasonable 
way. 

We demonstrate the principle of ser- 
vice by treating every complaint from 
a customer with courtesy, patience, good 
temper, absolute honesty, and a sincere 
desire to substitute good service for bad. 


The “Acid Test” of Service 


The treatment of complaints may, in- 
deed, be regarded as “the acid test” of 
service. If the complaining customer is 
regarded as a nuisance at least, an enemy 
almost, a vexation certainly, there is 
something radically wrong with the pol- 
icy of the supplying firm. It clearly is 
not based upon the principle of service. 

Every complaint, if it is to result in 
the ultimate satisfaction of the customer, 
must be regarded, at any rate in the first 
instance, as being probably well founded. 


Complaints Due to Misunderstanding 

In my experience, in dealing with 800,- 
000 customers for nearly twenty years, 
complaints are very rarely unfounded. 
They may be, they often are, due to mis- 
understanding—as are nine quarrels out 
of every ten; but the misunderstanding 
is as often as not caused by our failure 
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to convey our meaning or intentions lu- 
cidly, completely, and without ambiguity 
to someone who cannot be expected to 
know the technicalities of our business, 
or to realize our intentions by intuition, 
or to appreciate our policy unless it is 
made clear to the uninitiated. It is 
therefore merely stupid of us, and very 
unhelpful, to get annoyed with a cus- 
tomer for what is more than half our 
own fault. 


Complaints Not Too Frequent 

The fact is, not that the British cus- 
tomer complains too often and without 
cause, but that he does not complain as 
often as those whose guiding principle 
is service would wish him to do. Cus- 
tomers’ complaints are rather too rare 
than too frequent. Some people will 
nurse a grievance for months or even 
years rather than take the trouble to 
grumble and have it out with you. But, 
given the complaint, the only way in 
which to demonstrate the sincerity of 
your desire to give true service is to 
start with the idea that “the customer 
is right ;” to probe fearlessly and honest- 
ly into the cause of his dissatisfaction ; 
to be absolutely honest in owning up to 
your fault, if fault there be; and to be 
generous beyond justice in making good 
the loss and inconvenience and annoy- 
ance the customer has sustained. Then 
you will be rewarded by earning his 
gratitude and regaining the confidence 
you have temporarily forfeited. 


Confidence the Basis of Goodwill 


And what a priceless thing in business 
—as in every walk in life—is confidence. 
It is the basis of goodwill, I am sure 
you will agree. Confidence means the 


absence of fear, does it not ?—which in 
the case of the customer means the ab- 
sence of the fear of being “done,” 
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cheated, exploited: whatever word you 
like best. Now, is it not true, in busi- 
ness as in every other relationship, that 
“Perfect love casteth out fear?” So we 
come back all the time to our funda- 
mental principle, under which govern- 
ment we can never go astray. 

If there is need of confidence, of 
friendship, of love between buyer and 
seller, there is equal if not far greater 
need for such relationship between em- 
ployers and employed. Our employees 
are our neighbors indeed—unfortunately 
not so closely and obviously, none the 
less truly, in these days of large indus- 
trial organizations—and it is an impera- 
tive duty of the highest importance to 
secure that our relations with them are 
completely and permanently governed 
by principle, by love as expressed in ser- 
vice. 


Responsibility of Employers 

The root of industrial unrest to-day is 
want of confidence between employers 
and employed; and that want of confi- 
dence, that mutual distrust and fear, are 
largely due to want of courage, honesty, 
truth and love. To employers let me say 
with emphasis that the responsibility for 
removing those causes and improving 
the position rests largely upon you, upon 
those, that is, who have the knowledge 
and the experience, and should have the 
courage and the goodwill which alone 
can produce the necessary change. On 
this most important point, may I quote 
the fine words of Ruskin :— 

“The universal law of the matter is 
that, assuming any given quantity of 
energy and sense in master and servant, 
the greatest material result obtainable 
by them will be, not through antagonism 
to each other, but through affection for 
each other; and that if the master, in- 
stead of endeavoring to get as much 
work as possible from the servant, seeks 
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rather to render his appointed and neces- 
sary work beneficial to him, and to for- 
ward his interests in all just and whole- 
some ways, the real amount of work 
ultimately done, or of good rendered, by 
the person so cared for will indeed be 
the greatest possible.” 


Importance of Motive 

May I emphasize that all-important 
point of motive. Motive is directly re- 
lated to principle. Motive is always far 
more important than appearance. Action 
should always be scrutinized for, and 
judged by motive; and our actions are 
so scrutinized and weighed up by our 
employees, who are wonderfully shrewd 
judges of motives. The employer’s mo- 
tive must always be right; must always 
be governed by principle. He must not 
put up welfare schemes for his em- 
ployees just in order to get more work 
out of them, or because “everybody’s 
doing it;” but because he really cares 
in his heart for the welfare of all those 
whom he employs, because he loves his 
fellow men. 

It has been well said that “Love be- 
gets love”—that it is a process of induc- 
tion—and unless you put genuine affec- 
tion into your relations with your em- 
ployees, you will not get affection, loyal- 
ty and confidence from them. Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that will he also 
reap. To-day we are reaping the fruit 
of many years of industrial iniquity by 
unloving, inhuman, grasping, selfish em- 
ployers. That being so, we must be very 
patient, very persistent in our sowing 
of sound good seed, and not expect too 
speedy a harvest. But if we are sincere 
in our aims and wise in our methods, 
the response from our employees will 
surprise a good many pessimistic folk. 
It is true that no one has a keener scent 
for motives than the British workman; 
but it is true, also, that there is no one 
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more responsive to right motive as evi- 
denced by just and humane treatment, by 
love expressed in service. 


Value of Trust 

And, believe me, our employees re- 
spond, most of all, to trust. “The peo- 
ple who influence you most are the peo- 
ple who trust you and believe in you,” 
says Drummond, and there never was a 
truer word spoken. My experience is 
that trust, given freely in the exercise of 
reasonable judgment, is very rarely mis- 
placed. Trust your men, trust your staff, 
take them into your confidence, make 
them truly your friends by treating them 
as such. What said the Greatest Master 
to His personal staff ?— 

“Henceforth, I do not treat you as 
servants, for the servant knoweth not 
what the master doeth. I have named 
you friends’—and if you regard your 
workpeople as your friends, you will 
soon find that friends, wonderfully 
staunch friends, they will be. 

Can any business achieve true success 
unless its customers and its employees 
are its friends? 

Again, let me say the responsibility 
is ours. The initiative must be ours. It 
is not only useless, but mischievous and 
dangerous because it is unjust, for us to 
grouse about the unreasonableness and 
suspiciousness and ignorance and fool- 
ishness of those who work for us if we 
fail to do our part, if we fail to give 
them a bold and convincing lead, if we 
fail to give them the love wherewith to 
drive out mistrust and fear and hate. 

As with our workmen, so with our 
staff and our colleagues. A house divided 
against itself never can make such pro- 
gress as a house in which staff and 
chiefs are a “band of brothers.” Give 
your staff and your colleagues your trust 
and confidence, and expect theirs—and 
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you will get them in return. Do you 
remember—it is a striking and most in- 
structive fact—that one of Nelson’s most 
prominent characteristics was that he 
took his captains absolutely into his con- 
fidence on every detail of his strategy 
and tactics? They always knew his mind, 
his policy, his principles. In action, they 
scarcely had to look for the flagship sig- 
nals, they could so often anticipate them 
—because Nelson knew how to trust; 
and to know how to trust is one of the 
prime essentials of any leader of men, 
be it in battle, at sea, in factory, in office, 
or in shop. 


Need for Internal Harmony 


The staff, too, must be expected to 
trust and befriend each other, never 
asked or encouraged to spy upon and 
work against one another. Internal jeal- 
ousies and suspicions will paralyze any 
business house, as they have paralyzed 
all too many Government—and munici- 
pal—departments. One of the chief 
causes of the failure of state enterprises 
is that officialdom is honeycombed with 
internal jealousies. Mutual confidence 
based on mutual love gives an organiza- 
tion a foundation on rock—the rock of 
principle. 

Next to our customers, our employees 
and our colleagues, we have the people 
from whom we buy to regard as our 
neighbors in business, and our actions 
will be governed by principle if we treat 
them always as we would have our cus- 
tomers treat us. We shall find that they 
also will respond to confidence reposed 
in them. 

Finally, we have our competitors in 
trade to regard and treat-as our neigh- 
bors. This, perhaps, is at times, the 
greatest trial of our sincerity in practis- 
ing the Golden Rule. To do so, we must 
not bear false witness against our neigh- 


bor. We must not say anything unjust 
of the man who is in the same business 
as ourselves. It is well for us to remem- 
ber always that a good thing speaks for 
itself, and is never ultimately advanced 
by the disparagement of something else. 
We want to stand upon our own merits, 
not upon the demerits of others. 

The foregoing are suggestions as to 
some of the practical expressions of love 
in service. Not lip-loyalty to the princi- 
ple because it pays, but true service to 
our fellows because it is right. The 
essence of service must be unselfishness. 
Selfishness means death. If I may quote 
again from Ruskin, he says on the 
point :— 

“So far as you desire to possess, rath- 
er than to give; so far as you look for 
powers to command, instead of to bless; 
so far as your own prosperity seems to 
you to issue out of contest or rivalry, of 
any kind, with other men or other na- 
tions ; so long as the hope before you is 
for supremacy instead of love; and your 
desire is to be greatest instead of least, 
first instead of last; so long you are 
serving the lord of all that is last and 


least, the last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed—Death.” 


But service—love—means life. “It is 
better not to live than not to love,” said 
Drummond, or, as Browning put it :— 
“For life, with all it yields of joy and 
woe 

And hope and fear, 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learn- 
ing love— 

How love might be, hath been indeed, 
and is.” 

Service—the practical expression of 
love—brings happiness and success only 
in so far as it is based on the desire not 
to be happy or to be successful, but to be 
of help to one’s brothers and sisters, and 
so demonstrate our love of the Creator 
and all His children. 

Let us reject for ever the phrase 
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“Business is Business” and all the mean 
and unworthy motives it implies; let us 
substitute for it the truth that Business 
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is Service; and let us determine that all service before self. 


* “ * 


our policy shall be governed by princi- 
ple, that principle which is love, whose 
reflection is seen in service to others— 














Good Service 


“A railroad that has a reputation for good service has an asset of incal- 
culable value. It is service which brings patronage to the railroad. It is ser- 
vice which keeps business once it has been obtained. 

“If the patron is helped on the train by the brakeman or conductor, if he 
finds his comfort looked out for, his inquiries answered pleasantly, his ticket 
asked for with a smile and assistance offered when he alights—all this means 
service. 

“Good service depends not only upon what you do but upon the way you do 
it. This is true whether you be a clerk in a drug store or a brakeman on a 
railroad."—From “Service and Safety,” a little booklet issued to Pennsylvania 
employes. 


What is true of railroads and drug stores is true of gas companies 
—true, in fact, of every business, public utility or otherwise. Good 
service is a tremendous asset and it depends not only upon what is done 
but upon the way it is done. 




















Indiana Gas Association Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Indiana Gas Association will be held at 
the West Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, Indiana, on May 7 and 
8. The Arrangement Committee promises a program of excellent pa- 
pers and those desiring more detailed information should communi- 
cate with the secretary, Mr. E. J. Burke, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Committee on Relations with Customers 


A. L. TOSSELL, Chairman, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. 


ROBABLY no other subject which 

could be assigned to a committee em- 
braces so many different aspects of the 
business or has occupied so great a pro- 
portion of the executives’ time and 
thought as the subject of “relations with 
customers.” 

There is no need, therefore, for any 
committee to stress the importance of 
this subject or the necessity for the care- 
ful formulation of a general policy of 
prompt, courteous, and adequate service 
to the customer. Service is universally 
recognized today as more truly the prod- 


uct we have to sell than the gas itself and 
is a condition precedent to the growth 
and prosperity of any utility. 

But, just as the gas engineer, after 
carefully developing a process of manu- 
facture designed to produce the best gas 
for the customer’s purpose, must then 
turn to the manifold problems of its dis- 
distribution, so the executive having for- 
mulated his policy of Service must get 
this over to his customer through the 
medium of many different departments 
embracing in some instances thousands 
of employees, who must carry the policy 
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to the various points of contact with the 
customer. 

That such a policy, no matter how ro- 
bust in conception, must necessarily lose 
much in the way of force and form in its 
transmission through many hands, is no 
less true than that the pressure in the 
outlying sections of the distribution sys- 
tem will in time become inadequate if 
proper measures for boosting this pres- 
sure are not taken by the distribution 
engineer. 

Therefore, while the Committee on 
Relations with Customers will make a 
study of the service policies of gas com- 
panies, it will concern itself even more 
intimately with the means by which these 
policies are carried into effect and the 
customer’s reaction to such policies as 
they are presented to him in the contacts 
he has with company employees. It will 
be concerned with the character of the 
personnel adapted to carry out service 
policies and the means of securing, de- 
veloping and improving this personnel to 
proper service standards; it will be con- 
cerned with departmental organization 
and coordination for the prompt routing 
of orders; it will consider particularly 
difficult classes of complaints and means 
for their disposition; particularly pro- 
gressive organizations or policies adopt- 
ed by individual companies to improve 
or expedite their service will be studied 
and described; and the entire chain of 
departmental service contacts with the 
customer from the time of his applica- 
tion for gas, through the handling of 
credits, complaints, sales of appliances, 
etc., up to the collection of the final bill 
will be included in the Committee’s con- 
sideration of the means of carrying the 
company’s ideal of service to the man 
who gives us business. 

To cover the various phases of the 
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program the Section has appointed a 
committee with a membership represent- 
ing executives in all the various depart- 
ments concerned with customers’ ser- 
vice. This committee at their organiza- 
tion meeting has divided the task of 
collecting the data required for their 
study among the following sub-com- 
mittees : 


Sub-Committee on Coordination of Or- 
der Taking and Order Executing De- 
partments: 


O. F. Potter, Chairman, Public Service 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. F. Bonsall, Consolidated Gas, Elec. 
Lt. & Pr. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A. M. Boyd (Distribution Dept.) U. G. 
I. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John DeMaine, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. A. Doering, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Lucena, Syracuse Lighting Co., 


, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. H. Patterson, Rochester Gas & Elec. 

Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. M. Scott, Wilmington Gas Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

It was decided that this committee 
should deal primarily with the possibili- 
ties of improvement of customer’s ser- 
vice in the closer coordination of depart- 
mental work, expediting the taking and 
routing of orders between departments 
and the establishing of proper interde- 
partmental contact and routine to this 
end. Consideration will be given to the 
physical layout of offices and depart- 
ments in so far as this applies to the 
committee’s field and along these lines 
particular attention will be given to the 
development towards the centralization 
of all records giving information as to 
customers’ applications, status of com- 
plaints or orders for appliances, so that 
this information is most readily available 
to the department answering inquiries 




















@ 
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submitted by the public. Organization 
of the gas companies at Baltimore, Roch- 
ester and Syracuse will be studied care- 
fully in this connection. 


Sub-Committee on Development and 
Education of Personnel: 


A. F. Short, Chairman, Providence Gas 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

A. M. Boyd, U. G. I. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

DeWitt Clinton, Worcester Gas Light 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

G. M. Hergesheimer, U. G. I. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

P. W. Herring, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, Iil. 

F. C. Hoffman, St. Paul Gas Light Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Joseph Lucena, Syracuse Lighting Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

P. M. Scott, C. H. Tenney & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

J. R. Fenniman, Consolidated Gas Co. of 
N. Y., New York, N. Y. 


This sub-committee will consider gas 
company practices and improvement 
therein with regard to: 


(a) Selection of personnel adapted to 
carry out company’s policy in 
contact with public. 

(b) Development of this personnel 
through other departments. 

(c) Education of employees, includ- 
ing instruction to clerical employ- 
ees on technical phases of their 
work, classes to improve the han- 
dling of correspondence, meetings 
of employees to instill both office 
and outside ‘employees with the 
company’s policy regarding cour- 
tesy, method of approach when 
dealing with customers, etc. 


The above work will include a consid- 
eration of the means large companies 
have used to transmit to their employees 
their policies, practice, etc., in the form 
of booklets, advertising matter, etc. 


Sub-Committee on Credit and Collection 
Policies and Contractual Relations 
with Customers: 


J. M. Roberts, Chairman, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 
DeWitt Clinton, Worcester Gas Light 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

John De Maine, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. M. Curtin, Laclede Gas Light Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

H. C. Schaper, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. M. Scott, Wilmington Gas Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

J. J. Armstrong, Consumers Gas Co., 
Toronto, Canada. 


The sub-committee will consider the 
general collection and credit policies of 
company members from the broad ‘view- 
point of their effect on the customer’s 
attitude, influence on securing new busi- 
ness, etc. It is proposed that this work 
embrace the whole field of contractual 
relations with customers, including the 
application for gas, rental contracts, etc. 
The question of any unnecessary restric- 
tion of service due to present credit 
practices and the possibility of dispens- 
ing with application forms or the simpli- 
fication of the forms and routine con- 
nected with the customer’s application 
for service are to be considered. 


Sub-Committee on Complaints: 


G. M. Hergesheimer, Chairman, U. G. I. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. C. McDonald, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

H. C. Schaper, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co., Malwaukee, Wis. 

R. F. Bonsall, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Lt. & Pr. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


This sub-committee is to consider par- 
ticularly the practice in handling high 
bill complaints, the use of test registers 
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and any special means of handling dif- 
ficult cases of adjustment between com- 
pany and customer. 

The chairman pointed out that the 
above committees in covering their work 
should in general devote their efforts— 


First, to a survey of the existing prac- 
tice and policies of gas companies 
covering the field outlined—this in- 
formation to be obtained through 
the companies and affiliated organi- 
zations represented by the member- 
ship to the committee. 

Second, to consider making recommen- 
dations as to improvements and 
modifications of such practices, pri- 
marily from the standpoint of in- 
creasing the customer’s satsfaction 
in the quality and promptness of the 
service rendered. 


This latter part of the work may in- 
volve the full description of the routine 
and practice of certain companies where 
the practice seems to be particularly de- 
sirable from a public relations stand- 
point. 

It was urged that the committee stress 
throughout the report that it is the com- 
pany as a whole that is doing things and 
not any particular department; to get 
away from the departmental idea except 
for the convenience of nomenclature and 
division of work and to correct the pres- 


ent condition where men are apt to view 
all problems from the narrow standpoint 
of their own department. 

From the animated discussion that 
took place at the committee’s meeting on 
all phases of the above work, it was ap- 
parent that the subject matter of this re- 
port will prove to be of interest to all 
gas men. It was decided, however, that 
rather than send a general questionnaire 
to all gas companies, that the data for 
the committee’s report should be secured 
through the companies represented in 
the committee’s membership and that of 
the managing committee. At a meeting 
to be held February 19, the exact nature 
of this data will be decided upon and the 
work of its collection initiated. 

In a later issue we will publish an out- 
line of the data to be collected as de- 
cided at the February 19 meeting so that 
members who have information of use to 
the committee and who may not be rep- 
resented on its membership will have an 
opportunity to submit it to the chairman 
for incorporation in the committee’s re- 
port. As no general questionnaire will 
be sent out, this voluntary assistance by 
member companies will be appreciated, 
and we know their interest in this matter 
will be well repaid by a well-balanced re- 
port on this subject at the convention. 








City on those dates. 








Iowa District Gas Association’s Convention 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Iowa District Gas Asso- 
ciation will be held on April 18, 19 and 20, at the Hanford Hotel, 
Mason City, Iowa. The Secretary, Mr. H. R. Sterrett, promises that 
the papers will not only be interesting but well worth a trip to Mason 
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Providence Boys Visit Gas Plant 


ROM the time a boy begins to won- 

der how the motorman steers a trol- 
ley car so straight until the day he walks 
to the front of the hall and receives his 
high school or college diploma there is 
one question always uppermost in his 
mind. 

“What are you going to be when you 
grow up, Johnny?” asks a friend of the 
family. Johnny’s answer usually de- 
pends upon his age. He has an open 
mind and he changes it frequently. His 
greatest handicap in deciding upon his 
life work is a lack of first-hand knowl- 
edge of the various callings which he 
considers from time to time. It was al- 
most impossible in the old days for a boy 
to visit industrial and business concerns 
to see how they were operated. 

Times have changed. There is a group 
of Providence boys between the ages of 
11 and 16 that is studying jobs, in addi- 
tion to acquiring the knowledge which 
is necessary to hold them. The youngs- 
ters are welcomed at the largest and 


smallest industrial plants in Providence. 
They are members of the Providence 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
primary purpose of this organization is 
to help the members to decide upon their 
future vocation in life. 

Every Saturday morning during the 
school year the youngsters inspect one of 
the leading industrial or business houses 
in Providence. These are called educa- 
tional tours, but the word “educational” 
does not worry the Junior Chamber 
members. It is education with plenty of 
good, wholesome fun added. 

“When 50 red-blooded, American boys 
devote practically every Saturday morn- 
ing for eight months to the activities of a 
certain organization, it’s safe to say that 
they are enjoying themselves,” remark: 
one of the officials of the senior chamber. 

Activities of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for 1922-23 began with a hike 
to the Providence Gas Company’s plant 
at Sassafras Point. More than 50 mem- 
bers answered the roll call, which was 
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held in the Chamber of Commerce audi- 
torium. 

Little time was consumed by the busi- 
ness meeting, and shortly after 10 o'clock 
the boys lined up in front of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building. “Route step” 
was the order of the day and of the 
march. Arriving at the entrance to the 
plant, the boys were allowed to pass un- 
challenged by the guard, who is ever alert 
to learn the identity and business of or- 
dinary visitors, who are also required to 
wear a numbered badge. Ordinarily, 
there are no “privileged” guests permit- 
ted to roam through the plant where the 
gas for the city of Providence is manu- 
factured, but the members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce received the keys 
to Sassafras Point, both figuratively and 
literally. The “welcome” sign, printed in 
large letters across the wali of the dining 
room, was written over the countenances 
of all the employes in broad smiles. 

Things began to happen as soon as the 
boys halted in front of the superintend- 
ent’s office. “Somebody is going to get a 
new pair of ice skates before Christmas,” 
announced R. L. Fletcher, assistant engi- 
neer of manufacture. “Frederick C. 
Freeman, vice president of the company, 
has sent word that he will give a pair of 
skates to the boy. who writes the best 
story about what he sees here this morn- 
ing,” he continued. 

This was the occasion for the second 
demonstration of the day, and, after the 
boys had quieted down, Mr. Fletcher ex- 
plained that the stories would be judged 
with due regard for the age of the writer. 
“The prize-winning essay will be the one 
which gives in the most entertaining 
manner an accurate description of what 
you are shown here to-day. The obser- 
vations of a 12-year-old boy may make a 
better story than those of a 16-year-old 
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lad, although the latter may know a 
little more about the use of correct Eng- 
lish.” 

Immediately, there were 50 reporters 
on the job. At least, they looked as re- 
porters are supposed to, for practically 
every one accepted Mr. Fletcher’s offer 
of pad and pencil, and there was an open 
season on note taking from then on. 
There is plenty of material for a good 
story at the gas company’s plant, and the 
youngsters made certain that no detail 
was overlooked. 

As is customary when inspecting large 
plants, the boys were divided into small 
groups, each one being in charge of one 
of the plant engineers or foremen. After 
the guides had been introduced to their 
charges, the little parties set out for dif- 
ferent sections of the plant, and for more 
than two hours the boys watched the 
various processes of manufacturing gas 
and coke, which are supplied to thou- 
sands of people throughout the city. 

Cries of exclamation and a barrage of 
questions were raised as the guides ex- 
plained the numerous stages through 
which coal and gas pass. It was pointed 
out that the company’s equipment is 
worth nearly $8,000,000, and, while the 
Sassafras Point plant represents one- 
third of that amount, the other two- 
thirds is buried under ground. The 
“buried treasures” are pipes running to 
every part of the city. 

Most interesting to the majority of 
boys were the coal ovens, where the coal 
is baked after it has been “cleaned” and 
broken up. The guides showed how 11 
tons of pulverized coal are charged into 
the ovens and baked at a temperature of 
2000 degrees Fahrenheit. Then, as the 
visitors drew back at a safe distance, one 
of the ovens was “pushed,” which is the 
technical term for emptied. 
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The gas had passed off through huge 
pipes to the buildings, where it is puri- 
fied, and the 11 tons of white-hot coke 
were pushed from the oven into a large 
steel car. It was then drenched with 
water and the great clouds of steam 
could be seen from every part of the 
plant. This is the most picturesque 
process in the manufacture of gas, and 
to the 50 boys who saw it for the first 
time it was the most thrilling. 

Although the wind was blowing hard 
and coal dust and smoke came driving 
into their faces and sifting into their 
shoes, the young visitors did not neglect 
a single opportunity to climb up to the 
top of the tall coal chutes or scramble 
over the ovens to watch the charging 
machine. 

One large building, from which a sheet 
of flame belched forth every few min- 
utes, was the object of considerable spec- 
ulation. Ffere, the guides explained, wa- 
ter gas is made, and contrary to general 
belief, it is not manufactured in the base- 
ment of Turks Head building, where the 
company’s main offices are located. They 
added that water gas is not made of wa- 
ter, but rather is a combination of other 
gases mixed with oil, which makes what 
is sometimes called “blue” gas. 

Somehow word got around that there 
were to be some “eats” after the tour of 


inspection was concluded, and by one 
o’clock the company chef and the cafe- 
teria in the office building were the two 
most popular objects within a couple of 
miles. Sandwiches, cocoa, apple pie and 
ice cream never tasted so good, and the 
cheering which greeted the appearance of 
“seconds” all around completely drowned 
out the victrola music, which accom- 
panied the luncheon. 

Vice President Freeman, who, after 
all, as host of the day and donor of the 
prize skates, was the hero of the occasion 
in the estimation of every boy in the 
crowd, arrived just before the fellows 
piled into the dining room. After the 
meal was over he made a short speech, 
and then, just as the youngsters were 
leaving the grounds, he reminded them 
of the skates and told them that hé hoped 
some, at ieast, would decide to go into 
the gas manufacturing business when 
they grew up. 

And then, after the last cheer, 50 tired 
but happy and wiser boys headed home- 
ward. “You can’t fool them with the old 
story about water gas being made in the 
basement of Turks Head any more,” re- 
marked Mr. Freeman, “and, who knows, 
perhaps one of those youngsters will be 
on our engineering staff 10 years from 
now.”—Providence Sunday Journal. 
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Convention of the Natural Gas Association 
of America 


The Annual Convention of the Natural Gas Association of America 
will be held at Louisville, Kentucky, April 16 to 19. It will include an 
exhibition of field and utilization equipment made by the Natural Gas 
Supply Men and this, with the excellent list of papers and speakers 
on the program, will make it a most interesting and profitable meet- 
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ashes with your food is at a picnic. 

Not in the home! 

Years back, cooking had to be done over an open fire 
—and it improved neither the food nor the temper. Then | 
came stoves—and the day of wood and coal. Much better, | 

these—and our memories still carry thoughts of those _| | Ww 
days in the kitchen. But someone had to carry out the 
ashes—and the smoke and dust caused many an extra | 
hodr, keeping the house clean. j 
Today it is better—it is a different story. | 
Today is the day of Gas Fuel—clean! 
“Clean!"—that is the most impressive thing about Gas. | 
Clean homes, clean work, clean food! 
It is a common—an ordi eveht, to codk with Gas, 
(so accustomed are we to it. Yet—give it a thought. Is it 1} 
not an unconscious pleasure?—so easily and oman ‘om 


Te only place where it's fun to have smoke and | 
| 
| 
































it function. No longer the bother, and smell, and | 

your kitchen is y miles away, connected by a a } 

pipe—with pone So bringing in the fuel, and carry- | 

ing out the ashes.” Y 

For you—Gas is right where you want it, under the | 

kettle! It is there w er you choose to use it and as 

much or as little as you wish. A twist of the wrist 

decides it! 

Above all—it is Clean! 1 ) 

A great ——- works night 1} { 
and day to make it ar 1] 


66,000 users find itso! 1} t 








That's a task for any Cook! 
agree og et thee 1 agree 
Do you recall?— oan army berger the 


nation. —— heres nile TS 


197, fo was tothe day of thi “FR ALE LY: . 
Seibtedae. toabanpteceteh aed ten i Biieees “Ghose. Service 
pte scape meres ee r . . 
What does this mean? Three times a day, practically 
within the same hours in every home, there is an imper- 
ative need for Gas. Ee aness be deve to mmnct the favent 
wish of every user—in unlimited supply. 
And it is there! Day upon day—Gas is supplied for 
eTicedanhenalindienaee ae 
pm Le gehen pay ed Gas Service is a 
a loyal force. Twenty-four 

on =a ey op To meet your j 
work ok te “Fevding al leah > ful king 

must | 
for better methods of seas caalles eugene / 
operation, dependable delivery. ; | 
All this represents a it investment of time and t 
money—moch of tthe invested ving tour = : 
townspeople—but is binge pou the hey So Sanetis 0 deg! 
































Typical Good Will Advertisements of the 
Jackson, Michigan, Company 
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Advertising “Good Public Service” 


OR nearly a year the people of Balti- 

more have had the gas and electric 
company of their city for breakfast and 
dinner in the form of newspaper display 
advertisements. In the morning and af- 
ternoon newspapers, week after week, 
readers have found themselves brought 
face to face with advertisements occupy- 
ing from three-quarters of a page to a 
full page, setting forth the relations of 
company and public, and written in a 
style carrying conviction as to the close- 
ness of this relationship. 

The keynote of the campaign is “Good 
Public Service.” This phrase is a con- 
spicuous part of each one of thirty-four 
advertisements. In carrying this thought 
forward, the copy deals with the people 
of the community as the company’s 
friends and neighbors. The readers are 
made to feel at home with the corpora- 
tion management. The formal and of- 
ficial atmosphere of the old-time gas 
and electric company is entirely dis- 
pelled, and the effect of constant reading 
of the advertisements is akin to that of 
a series of afternoon teas in the homes 
of intimate friends. 

This is accomplished by means of an 
illustrated tour of the company’s exten- 
sive plant through the medium of news- 
paper space. On this tour the public is 
made to feel that it is not only welcome 
but wanted. The atmosphere is friendly 
throughout, and the visitors are made to 
feel that the company-host has no secrets 
and no hidden mysteries. The open-door 
policy is dominant and convincing. 

In making the tour all phases of pro- 
duction, distribution and service are em- 
phasized. The spirit of public conveni- 
ence finds expression in the constant use 


of phrases concisely conveying the idea 
of what is meant by the company’s readi- 
ness to serve. “You strike a match and 
your gas range is ready for instant use.” 
“You press a button or light a burner 
and your electric or gas service is ready 
for instant use.” “You press a button 
and the power is there.” “You press a 
button and put a river to work for you.” 
These are some of the lines given fre- 
quent and constant repetition. 

To make clear their meaning, these 
phrases are followed by such lines as: 
“Back of the burner, ready to supply the 
gas in any quantity you desire, whenever 
you need it, are 860 miles of main and 
1,000 miles of service pipe.” “Back of 
the button, back of the burner, ready to 
light your home, to cook your meals, to 
wash your clothes, to clean your rooms, 
are the generating plants, the distribut- 
ing systems and a faithful organization 
of 2,900 men and women. Together they 
form the strongest and most useful ser- 
vant of the people of Baltimore.” “Back 
of the button, driving the wheels of in- 
dustry, running the street cars, lighting 
the streets, performing myriad useful 
tasks in homes and factories, are the 
great electric generating stations ..... 
Forty miles away, the Susquehanna 
River is driving the largest hydroelec- 
tric plant south of Niagara and east of 
the Mississippi for you. Here in Balti- 
more are steam stations twice as great 
as the mighty plant on the Susquehanna, 
ready at your instant command.” 

Back of these statements, and giving 
them strong visual support, are illustra- 
tions which are the dominant features of 
advertisements. One picture may be a 
half-page reproduction, in admirable line 
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drawing, of a local power plant. An- 
other may show in half-tone of similar 
size the great dam on the Susquehanna. 
Another shows the steel-tower trans- 
mission lines leading from the hydro- 
electric plant, with a touch of human in- 
terest afforded by the line patrol and his 
faithful horse, engaged in the constant 
task of guarding the wires and towers 
against the causes of interruption to ser- 
vice. Elsewhere is an illustration show- 
ing the massive station meters through 
which 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas may 
pass in an hour. Another picture shows 
the electric testing department, through 
which passes all electrical equipment 
used or sold by the company—and so on, 
through all branches of the organized 
operations which make a complete ser- 
vice possible. 

Incidental activities are treated in sim- 
ilar spirit. One full-page advertisement 
was devoted to the private branch tele- 
phone exchange of the Gas and Electric 
Company. At first thought, it might not 
seem that advertising a telephone ex- 
change would sell much merchandise, 
but as interpreted by the copy and illus- 
trations, this private exchange becomes 
an integral and intimate part of the com- 
pany’s organization. The page is intro- 
duced by the line: “This is Plaza 8000, 
where you get good public service.” 
With this introduction the advertisement 
proceeds: “Plaza 8000 is a gateway to 
good public service that never closes. 
You lift the receiver of your telephone, 
say Plaza 8000, and are connected with 
your gas and electric company’s ex- 
change—the switchboard operated by 14 
competent women who handled 4,000,- 
000 calls last year, to and from 541 tele- 
phones in the company’s buildings and 
operating stations. You will find Plaza 
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8000 a quick and convenient way to 
transact business.” 

Throughout the series, emphasis is 
placed on the telephone as a means of 
reaching the company with complaints 
concerning the service. In practically 
every advertisement the following 
phrases show up conspicuously: “Is your 
service good? If not, please let us know. 
Telephone Plaza 8000, general service 
department.” 


It is significant of the importance at- 
tached to this invitation to complain that 
in an internal report on the advertising 
campaign, attention is directed to the 
circumstance that this invitation has 
been printed and circulated 15,810,000 
times. 

As a part of the unseen service of a 
modern gas and electric company, at- 
tention is directed to the task of plan- 
ning for the Baltimore of to-morrow, in 
addition to providing for the Baltimore 
of to-day. To accomplish this, it is 
pointed out, involves constant study on 
the part of a group of distinguished elec- 
trical engineers. “The design and con- 
struction of the power plants and dis- 
tributing system,” continues this adver- 
tisement, “call for engineering skill of a 
high order. These electrical engineers 
and the departments they direct are at 
work for you day by day, devising the 
means by which a great river or a gi- 
gantic steam station is at your command 
whenever you press a button.” This ad- 
vertisement is a notable example of the 
use of illustrations in the series, for fully 
three-quarters of the space is occupied 
by a drawing which shows a corner of a 
drafting room, with a window-vista of 
the power resources of a great commer- 
cial and industrial city. 


Incidental to the emphasis placed on 
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good public service is the attention paid 
to customers as potential and actual 
stockholders in the corporation. The 
wish is expressed that users of the com- 
pany’s service should become stockhold- 
ers and share in the earnings. In con- 
nection with this line of invitation, one 
advertisement points out that public ser- 
vice corporations are no longer owned by 
groups of large capitalists, and that to- 
day the stockholders are made up of the 
general public. It is pointed out that in 


e 


a recent offering of $2,000,000 of seven 
per cent preferred stock “at least 4,000 
more of the company’s customers be- 
came additional subscribers for stock.” 

Since April, 1922, the number of ad- 
vertisements appearing, to date of writ- 
ing had been thirty-four. The end of 
the campaign is not yet in sight, and it is 
understood that the company’s present 
policy is for continuing it indefinitely — 
Printers’ Ink. 
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The Press and the Utilities 


“There has been no time during the many years that I have been in the, 
public utility business when our industry has been better understood by the 
newspaper press of Indiana than it is just now. This understanding is reflected 
by a keener appreciation of utility problems on the part of the public than has 
ever obtained before, to my knowledge. 

“The public and public utilities can get along together in common benefit 
only when there is mutual understanding. 
Indiana’s people and the utilities of the state owe their present degree of har- 
mony in large measure to Indiana newspaper publishers. 
a debt of gratitude to the publishers for the open and sincere manner in which 
they have dealt with problems affecting us and the people.” 


—Charles L. Henry, President, Indiana Public Utility Association. 


I think I am safe in saying that 


I feel that we have 

















people. 


all times. 








Winning Confidence 


It is not difficult to realize that one of the biggest jobs of this Committee 
has been to overcome prejudice and suspicion. The utility business is big busi- 
ness, the biggest business in business. 
becomes the better it can serve and the cheaper it can serve. But there has 
been an antipathy in the public mind against big business. 

Possibly this prejudice can never be overcome in the minds of all of the 
It can be overcome in the minds of many. But it cannot be overcome 
immediately. Nor can it ever be overcome without a united industry cooperat- 
ing to give good service cheaply and being fair and square with the public at 


—Joe Carmichael, Iowa Committee on Public Utility Information. 


And it has to be big. The bigger it 
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Newspaper Advertising for’Gas and 
Electric Companies” 


DVERTISING has become system- 

atic, scientific, and trustworthy, and 
is being read and studied more and more 
by the public. Newspaper advertising is 
no exception. In fact, newspaper ad- 
vertising, especially when the medium is 
a daily publication, is unquestionably the 
quickest and perhaps the surest means 
available for conveying a message to the 
public. 


The Newspaper Commodity 
Newspapers have for sale a definite 
commodity—advertising space. The col- 
umns of the newspapers have intrinsic 
value for advertising purposes, regard- 
less of what appears in the news and edi- 
torial columns. Whether the paper is 
“friendly” or “antagonistic” in its atti- 
tude toward the advertiser has no bear- 
ing on the value of the advertising space. 


Value of Newspaper Space 

The value of newspaper advertising 

space to the advertiser depends: 

(a) on the circulation of the news- 
paper, consideration being given 
both to class and volume. 

(b) on the use made of the space by 
the advertiser. 


Circulation 

The circulation of a newspaper is 
primarily local. The readers of every 
newspaper are therefore practically all 
either actual or potential customers of 
the local utility company. Consequently, 
the value of newspaper advertising space 
for utility advertising is, from the stand- 
point of circulation, established without 
*Report of Advertising Committee, Empire State 
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argument. Also, this is the phase of the 
value which is principally emphasized by 
the newspapers themselves. 


Use of Space 

The use made by the advertiser of the 
space purchased is, however, a much 
more vital factor in securing value for 
the expenditure. The possibilities of 
use, particularly relating to the problems 
to be solved by gas and electric com- 
panies, have not been sufficiently empha- 
sized by the newspapers in selling their 
commodity. The probable reason is that 
the newspapers were unfamiliar with the 
problems and unacquainted with the pe- 
culiar features of the utility business. 
The result, however, is that the news- 
papers have failed to sell their com- 
modity to the utilities except in very 
limited quantities, with consequent loss 
to both parties. 


Results to be Expected 
Newspaper advertising of the right 
charcter will: 
(a) increase sales. 
(b) improve the standing of the util- 
ity in the opinion of its customers 
and of the community generally. 


Essentials 

Essentials for the success of newspa- 

per advertising are: 

(a) Regularity—in order that readers 
may expect and look for the mes- 
sage and because occasional ad- 
vertising is liable to create sus- 
picion, whereas, confidence is of 
the utmost importance. 


Gas and Electric Association. 
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(b) Repetition—in order that the 
message may be hammered home. 

(c) Form—which includes: 
(1) Character of copy. It must 
be interesting. It must be written 
not from the angle of the utility, 
but from the angle of the cus- 
tomer, or prospective customers. 
It should, in all cases, be brief. 
(2) Character of typography and 
general physical appearance. This 
should be distinctive, and so near- 
ly uniform that the physical ap- 
pearance stamps the advertise- 
ment as the utility’s. 


Kinds of Advertising 

For the gas and electric industry there 
are two kinds of advertising which may 
be termed direct and indirect. 


Service Advertising 

A company sells gas or electricity or 
both, as its main, basic business. Direct 
advertising is that which specifically 
states the merits of gas or electricity 
and the work which they do, which com- 
pares the small expense of the service 
with its large value in usefulness and 
convenience and which describes the ser- 
vice which the company renders to its 
customers and to the community by fur- 
nishing gas or electricity available at all 
times and in any quantities required. It 
may well be designated as service adver- 
tising. It would seem that this type of 
publicity might well be considerably in- 
creased by the utility companies through- 
out the state. There’ is very little ad- 
vertising of this kind being done in New 
York state at the present time. 


Appliance Advertising 


Indirect advertising is that which, 
while not telling directly the merits of 
gas or electricity, nevertheless, contrib- 





utes to increase gas and electric sales. 
Appliance advertising is the outstanding 
example of this kind of advertising. It 
is useful and valuable both to the com- 
munity and to the company. It contrib- 
utes little, however, towards the im- 
provement of a company’s standing in 
its community while service advertising, 
if properly done, will have a most de- 
cided influence in this direction. Appli- 
ance advertising, nevertheless, now con- 
stitutes the principal part of the news- 
paper advertising of gas and electric 
companies, 


Good-will Advertising 


Educational advertising, sometimes 
called good-will or institutional advertis- 
ing, is also indirect. It may be used with 
benefit in connection with service adver- 
tising and is valuable. However, it 
should have a direct reference to the 
company’s local situation bearing upon 
such themes as — continuity of service; 
the investment and organization neces- 
sary to bring about improved service; 
reading and testing of gas and electric 
meters, including features relative to the 
state’s test and approval; where the com- 
pany’s dollar goes; suggestions for econ- 
omies in the use of gas and electricity, 
and non-technical explanations of how 
to bring them about, as well as various 
kindred features. 

The utility company is one of the com- 
munity’s most valuable servants. Under 
modern conditions it is indispensible to 
comfort and happiness; its service car- 
ries efficiency and economy into business 
establishments and performs easily 
household tasks which otherwise de- 
mand much time and labor. The busi- 
ness gives employment and puts money 
into circulation; it pays in taxes a sub- 
stantial proportion of the expense of 
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government. These points might well be 
emphasized in good-will advertising. 
Advertising Securities 

Advertising of securities in customer 
ownership movements is a special propo- 
sition, but it may be so conducted that in 
addition to disposing of the securities it 
will be of- the greatest benefit in improv- 
ing the standing of the company in the 
community. 

All Advertising is Useful 

What has been set down in reference 
to the various kinds of advertising suit- 
able for newspapers’ columns is not in- 
tended to be taken as disparaging any of 
them. To paraphrase an old saying, “All 
advertising is good, but some is better 
than others.” A company which wisely 
plans its advertising, and every company 
should adopt a definite program and 
make adequate appropriation therefor, 
will endeavor to maintain a fair propor- 
tion between service advertising, good- 
will advertising and appliance advertis- 
ing. 

The Advertising Program 

Service advertising is the most direct. 
It is the most influential in improving the 
standing of the company in the com- 
munity and in showing the customer the 
big value received for every dollar paid 
for gas or electric service. It is the hard- 
est kind of copy to write but it should, 
nevertheless, have the first place on the 
program instead of the last place, which 
it now occupies. 

Next should come good-will advertis- 
ing, but the greatest care should be ex- 
ercised to make this copy brief, snappy 
and attractively set up. Reader interest 
has got to be aroused. Service advertis- 
ing is interesting to the reader because it 
shows the value which the buyer receives 
and the uses which can be made of the 
service. Good-will advertising tells the 
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story of the company’s operations and 
achievements. This has got to be made 
interesting or it won't be read and the 
money paid for the space will be largely 
wasted. 

Appliance advertising should come 
third on the list because handling appli- 
ances is only an incidental part of the 
company’s business. This is the easiest 
kind of copy to prepare, which probably 
accounts for the fact that it now occupies 
first place on the program of most gas 
and electric companies. The appropria- 
tion for this class of advertising may 
properly be based on the merchandising 
business done while the appropriation 
for service and good-will advertising 
should be based on the sales of gas and 
electricity. 

Newspaper Co-operation 

As has been stated, the newspapers 
have apparently failed to demonstrate 
the possibilities of the commodity they 
are selling—advertising space—to the 
gas and electric companies of New York 
State. It would certainly be to the mu- 
tual advantage of both the newspapers 
and the companies if there could be 
greater co-operation in this matter in the 
future. 

Newspapers, in some instances, main- 
tain service departments with the es- 
pecial purpose of aiding their customers 
in utilizing the newspaper commodity, 
advertising space, to its full value. 
Where the newspaper does not maintain 
such a department, its personnel might 
well study the merits of this commodity 
to the local utility company. Co-opera- 
tion with the utility company in deciding 
what to advertise and how to advertise 
it, based on local conditions, would un- 
questionably result in larger sales of 
space by the newspaper and in greater 
value to the utility for its expenditure. 
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An Editor’s Viewpoint 


EWSPAPERS are published large- 

ly with the funds gained from ad- 
vertising. But to provide a medium for 
advertising, their news columns must be 
interesting, informing, accurate and pub- 
lic-spirited, and so you have found that 
they welcome all the actual news of your 
business which affects your capacity for 
public service. 

But news must be readable and it must 
be news. That is where the judgment of 
the newspaper enters the equation, and it 
is here that most of you have had your 
troubles with this powerful but unfamil- 
iar instrument, so essential to your situ- 
ation, so willingly loaned to you, but so 
likely, when misused, to come down on 
your heads instead of upon the pate of a 
public misconception of your affairs. 

Some of you have employed trained 
newspaper men as your publicity agents. 
That is an excellent step, but watch it! 
The use of these men to sift from your 
daily routine and to condense from your 


necessities what they know to be inter- 
esting and important to the public is a 
valuable function. But the attempt, 
through their offices, to fill newspapers 
with selfish items, designed to influence 
instead of to inform, is ill-judged and 
brings upon your business a harmful re- 
action. Even those newspapers which, 
out of extra zeal or for a selfish purpose, 
fill their columns with such items cannot 
fool the public, It knows in a minute the 
difference between news and propagan- 
da. If you succeed in having articles 
published free that ought to be labeled 
“advertising,” the American newspaper 
reader is not influenced, except against 
you. 

But if you give the papers news for 
their news columns and sensible argu- 
ments for their advertising columns, you 
get incredibly good results—ArTHuR 
Krock, Editor, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal and Times. 








this meeting. 








Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Convention 


On March 22 and 23, the Wisconsin Utilities Association will hold 
its annual convention at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. The pro- 
gram announced by Secretary John N. Cadby embraces live topics in 
manufacture, sales, distribution and accounting, and in addition sev- 
eral eminent speakers have been secured. A reading of the program 
itself will convince any gas man that he should not miss attending 
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Question---Why Does the Gas Company Advertise? 
Answer---It Pays to Advertise. 


MAKING OUR SERVICE WORTH MORE TO YOU | 8 « 


The Purpose and Plan of Our Service Advertisements 


5] WO things are necessary lor Good Public 7 advertisements inform our employes of the VERTISING of this nature 1s essentially a ques- 
Service. efficient production and efficient prep maps ape age to tion of service. The cost of the adyertising is « 

use. Our efforts to furnish Good Public the people of Baltimore and extend the employe's service investment. The series was started in April. and ’ 

. Service can only go part of the way. We knowledge beyond the limits of his special branch of 40 advertisements have been printed. They have had 9 , 


c need the co-operation of the Public. For work to the physical operations of the Company as 6 total circulation of 20 mullion copies, and the invitation 





im order to get the best results, our cus whole been repeated 


tomers must use the service efficiently 

The purpose and plan of the series ol service adver 
tisements which have beeh appearing in the newspapers 
18 to bring about this co-operation, which means good 
public relanons. The advertisements accomplish this 


The advertisements unlorm our customers of the 
comprehensive character of the service designed for 
their use, acquaint them with the physical extent of 
the plants and distribution system, and the duties of 


20 million tiroes. 7 The cost of the newspaper space from 
April to January J is equivalent. on a yearly basis. 
to about one cent a month for each meter 


T= series has actually biad the effect of reduang 

expenditures. The reason for this is 
that the advertisements have attracted attention, which 
is the thing that any good advertisement must do 
There is nothing new under the sun. and the series has 
only applied an old method to a new subject. The 
‘advertisements. therefore. have possessed novelty. Gen- 
erally advertisements are written so that he who runs 
may read, but this serves has created a situation where 
to quote an old fnend_ He stopped running and reed 
with interest.” The advertiserhents have told the 
truth. and truth is stranger than fiction. n 


the men and women, who operate them. 


Out of correct information, comes understanding. 
From understanding comes conhdence. and with con- 
' who 
Our employes, who exrve fidence there come co-operation and good pubbc re 

2. Our customers, who are served. lations. 

The employes have been directly addressed through The 
glace eamaghtt Gaal an Uelitin Gon gland el aoe pes pepaboesn 
throughout our plants. The customers have been = 
addressed through that universal. indispensable me See ee ee ee em eee 
dium, the daily newspapers 

The theme of the advertisements is Good Public 
Service. and they are confined in their scope to the 


purpose by addressing the same message to two groups 
of people 


| Dyonie advertisement carnes a single message con- 
~ 


cerning some important phase of the Company's The advertisements are making our service worth 


hysical properties useful in the public servi the ability to serve its customers, and is accompanied by more to you are productive of operating econo 
sceabiall the ten decrees fom hey = nex de the single invitation to the customer—the invitation to sues through better teamwork. and are of much value 
ade, and the tment to complain of any poor service condition. tw our customers in suggesting ways to improve the 

page way nen cp ype Samer 7 conditions under which they utilize electric and gas 


in their Company's Stock and the metheds employed 
to follow up and remedy complaints without knowledge of their existence interfere with 

‘The’ advertisements have but « single purpose-- Good Public Service. No charge is made for investi- 
to inform gating complaints or making minor adjustments 


Good Public Service 
THE GAS & ELECTRIC CoO. 


Telephone Plaza 8000 
General Service Department 


Local conditions which the Company cannot remedy eaves 


We seek 20 promote thrilt and safety in the use of 
as convenience 








Is Your Service Good? 
If Not, Please Let Us Know 


























A recent advertisement explaining why the 
Baltimore Company advertises. This is one 
of the finest tributes ever paid to advertising 
by a public utility company. 
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Des Moines’ Long 
Record of Achievement 


Is Interwoven With The Story 
of the Growth and Development 
of the Des Moines Gas Company 


.ZBSZESZINV7 : 
A | SONSERVATIVE SPLLLP PAA WV [E ARE endeavor. 
thoroughly pro Ni ASA A ing to give our 
ea ris COMPANY see THE Pu my 43 


gressive policy has 
placed and kept Des Moines i 
in the forefront of com- 
mercia’ activity--that same 
policy has characterized 
this institution from its 
inception. 





Use Gas For 
Lighting 
Space Heating 
& Industrial Heating 
You Can Do Better With Gas 











Keeping Pace With the 


Many and continual are the improvements made by the Des 
Moines Gas Company. As Des Moines grows so does the Gas 
Company grow. A striking example of this fact is furnished by 
the new 2,500,000 cubic foot gas holder now under construction. 
This huge gas tank will further insure a continuous and adequate 





patrons absolutely 
reliable service, fully ap 
preciating the growing 
needs of our city, and pro- 
viding every means toward 
making our service ade- 
quate 


4 
" 





i 


spoilage toa minimum. Use gas 
wherever heat is required. 


rt 











Progress of Des Moines 


supply of gas to Des Moines. It will be completed during 1923 at 
a cost of approximately $300,000.00, 

During 1922 we have laid 50,000 feet (about ten miles) of gas 
mains and have supplied 1,000 new customers, A complete mod- 
ern boiler plant has been constructed and other new apparatus 
installed at the gas works. 


Des Moines Gas Company 


JANSEN HAINES, President 


C. M. BENEDICT, Vice-President--Treasurer 


BOARD OF DRECTORS 


Alexander Fitzhugh William Koch 
Jansen Haines 


J. M. Burrows 


C. M. Benedict 
Lewis Lillie 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Mar. 25, 1919 
Pres.—Col. D. R. Street. Urtawa Gas Co., Ottawa, 
nt., an. 
Acting Sec.- Tr.—E. A. Hills, Consumers’ Gas Co., 
Toronto. 
Conv., 1923. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Assoctation 
Date of Affiliation—Nov. 21, 1919 


Pres.—M. oii Le at Utica Gas & Electric Co., 
ti 

Sec.—C. =. . /+. ‘Grand Central Terminal. New 
York, 

Conv., 1923. 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919 
Pres—R. S. Wallace, Central Illinois Light Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 
Sec.-Tr.—R. V. Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 


Bldg., Springfield, 
Conv., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 14, 15, 
1923. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Date of Gitta 24, 1919 
Pres.—F. .> Tracy, Central Indiana Gas Co., Muncie, 


d. 
Sec.-Tr.—E. uy Burke, Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 


I 
Conv., W 4 ye sw Hotel, West Baden, Ind., 
ay 7, 


Iowa District Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919 
Pres.—H. B. Maynard, Citizens Gas & Electric Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. R. Sterrett, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 
April 18, 19, 20, 


Conv., Hanford Hotel, Mason City, 
1923. 


Michigan Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919 
Pres. aren Le — attle Creek Gas Co., Bat- 


Creek, 
Sec.-Tr.—A. ‘G. Schapedan, “Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Conv., 1923. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Date ¢ Affiliation—June 18, 1920 


Pres.—E. R it cae. Missouri Utilities Co., Mexico, 
DB 
Sec.-Tr.—F. S Dascdstes, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


Wiley F. Corl, Chmm. Affiliation Com., Missouri 
Utilities Co., Mexico, Mo. 


Conv., 1923. 
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New England Association of Gas Engineers 


Date of Affiliation—Feb, 19, 1919 
Pres.—C. E. Paige, C. H. Tenney & Co., 


Mass. 

emateaatts” Tudbury, Salem Gas Light Co., Salem, 
Mass. 

Conv., Boston, 1923. 


Boston, 


Gas Sales Association of New England 
Date of Affiliation—Oct. 1, 1919 
Gov.—F. A. Woodhead, Arlington Gas Light Co., 
Arlington, Mass. 


Sec.—M. a gg Webber, 150 Congress St., Boston, 
ass. 

Annual Meeting, 1923. 

New Jersey Gas Association 

Date of Affiliation—April 25, 1919 
Pres.—Jacob zene, ridgeton Gas Light Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Mason, Consolidated Gas Co. of N. J., 
ng Branch, Ms Jo 

Conv., 1923. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919 
Pres.—F. S. Wade, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Sec.-Tr.—_W. M. Henderson, 812 Howard St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Conv., 1923. 

Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Date of Affiliation—April 10, 1919 
eenteens -* a Lebanon Gas & Fuel Co., 
anon, 

Sec.-Tr. ... L. Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 

burg, Pa. 


Conv., 1923, 


South Central Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Oct. 15, 1919 
Pres.—F. C. Armbruster, Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Shreveport, La. 
Sec.-Tr.—-S. J. Ballinger, San Antonio Public Service 
‘o., San Antonio, Texas. 
Conv., 1923. 


Southern Gas Association 
Date of Sotion- May 20, 191 
Pres.-P. H. Gadsden, The United —- Improvement 
Co., Philade =. Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—G. H. Smith, City Gas Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Conv., St. Petersburg, Fla., April 16- 18, 1923, 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Pres.—J. P. Pulliam Wiogeensio Public Service Co., 
<a Wi 
Exec.-Sec. phy ea 445 Washington Bldg., Madi- 


Wi 
Conv., Hotel Prister, Milwaukee, Wis., March 22, 23, 
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MANUFACTURERS SECTION 


F. A. LEMKE, Chairman 


G. W. PARKER, Vice-Chairman 


C. W. BERGHORN, Jr., Secretary 








MANAGING COMMITTEE—1923 





At Large 

Batter, Jr., E. P., Cleveland, Ohio 
mags D. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ez, Wm. M., Rew York, z. 
De Haart, Jr., Ls Newark, N. } 
Dickey, E. a Baltimore, Md. 
GREENE, J. J., New York, N. Y. 
Kwyapp, F. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Maxon, H. R., Muncie, Ind. 
McDonatp. Donaxp, New York, N. Y. 
Norman, E. A., New York, N. Y. 
Roserts, Eart W., Detroit, Mich. 
Smuer, O. P., Lorain, Ohio 
Stites, Townsenp Gloucester, . J 
Tappan, W. H , Mansfield, Ohi 


Representing Affiliated Societies 
Assott, M. E., pnt, Mass. (Gas Sales of N. E.) 
Bartuett, C. E een Pa. (New Jersey) 
BaRTLeETT, > E., Philadelphia, Pa. (Pennsylvania) 
Creviston, A, E., Sultioess, Md. (Southern) 
Grsson, W. R., Toronto, Ont., Can. (Canadian) 
Hammonp, E, W., n Francisco, Cal. (Pacific Coast) 
McCuttocn, CHARLES. Milwaukee, Wisc. yGiscogsin? 
Norton, Artuur E., Bos ston, Mass. (N. E. Gas Eng 
ParKER, F mags = Rockford, Ill. (Indiana) 
Roper, Geo. D., Rockford, Ill. tenets) 
Roper, Geo. D. Rockford, Ill. (Iowa 
Semwencianz, C. H., Dallas, Texas (Gout Central) 
Smitu, W. L., Battle Creek, Mich. (Michigan) 


CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Exhibition—F. A. Lemxe, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Nominating—J. S. DeHart, Jr., Newark, N. J. 

Division of Accessories Manufacturers—Ear. W. 
Roserts, Detroit, Mich. 

Division of Apparatus & Works Manufacturers—D. 
J. Couuins, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Division of Gas Range Manufacturers—W. H. Tar- 
pan, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Division of Heating Appliance Manufacturers—E. 
P. Batter, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Division of Fp Appliance Manufacturers— 
. R, Maxon, a Ind. 
Division of Lightin eae Jpaqutacturers— 


TowNseND wrem, G uucester, N. 
Division of Meter Manufacture turers—Downatp “McDonatp, 
ew York, ¥. 


Division of Office Labor Saving Devices—E. A. Nor- 
New York, N. Y. 
Division “of Water Heater Manufacturers—O. P. Sim- 


» Ohio 
Division 0 of ¢ Suppl iy Maunfacturers—J. J. Greens, New 
York . 





Bureau of Standards Exhibit at American 
Gas Association Convention 


HE American Gas Association re- 

quested the Gas Engineering Section 
of the Bureau of Standards to prepare 
an exhibit for the convention at Atlantic 
City in October. The Association sup- 
plied the exhibit space of 14 feet by 15 
feet and freely assisted in every possible 
manner in supplying materials and as- 
sembling of exhibits. The Association 
also selected the exhibit space, which was 
very prominently located. 

Complaints of service from gas appli- 
ances are largely the result of improperly 
designed burners. Part of the bureau 
exhibit was prepared with the main ob- 


ject of showing how to properly design 
burners. Two pipe burners of the same 
size, connected to the same mani- 
fold, consuming the same amount of 
gas and differing only in the design of 
the injecting tube illustrated the import- 
ance of proper design. The air shutter 
of each burner was wide open. Irrespec- 
tive of the gas pressure the burner with 
the improved injecting tube gave the 
right kind of flame, while the flame of 
the unimproved burner was yellow at all 
pressures. The exhibit was very effec- 
tive. 

Next to this exhibit was an injecting 
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tube cut in section above which was a 
descriptive drawing “How to Design a 
Burner with Improved Injecting Tube.” 
The form in which this drawing was pre- 
pared made the problem of burner design 
readily understood. About eighty re- 
quests were received for copies of the 
drawing, which is reproduced herewith. 

Various designs of so-called “gas-sav- 
ing” devices are being sold throughout 
the United States. All of these “gas- 
savers” which the Bureau has tested have 
caused carbon monoxide to be liberated 
with the products of combustion in quan- 
tities that are extremely dangerous to 
health. Four different designs were ex- 
hibited. 

The burner testing apparatus devel- 
oped by the Bureau to measure the prim- 
ary air injected into a burner was also 
exhibited. By the use of this apparatus 
it has been possible to secure a much 
clearer insight into the principles of 
burner design and conditions of opera- 
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tion of burners. Many demonstrations 
were made for those not familiar with 
the apparatus. This part of the exhibit 
attracted much interest. 

Bureau publications relating to gas 
were on display and the necessary in- 
formation for securing copies was given 
to those interested. About eighty per- 
sons expressed particular interest in pub- 
lications concerning design of burners 
and efficient utilization of gas and they 
have been supplied with all the Bureau 
publications on these subjects. 

Two different photographs of the ex- 
hibit are reproduced herewith. 


Example of Application of Bureau 

Information 

The Bureau representatives were told 
by an official of a large appliance com- 
pany that their trade is demanding im- 
proved appliances. They have recently 
completely redesigned all the burners of 
their various appliances according to the 


a 
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recommendations contained in Bureau of 
Standards Technologic Paper 193, De- 
sign of Atmospheric Gas Burners. In 
the descriptive literature of one of their 
redesigned gas stoves they say, “This 
burner is a decided departure from types 
of burners usually used in stoves of this 
kind; it is constructed in keeping with 
the most recent specifications of the U. 
S. Bureau of Standards.” 


Results of Exhibit 

The eagerness of appliance manufac- 
turers and fuel engineers for information 
on how to design burners and their de- 
sire to discuss utilization problems con- 


sumed practically all of the time of the 
Bureau’s representatives throughout the 
five days of the convention. They were 
only able to observe carefully a few ap- 
pliance exhibits. In several cases where 
improper design was apparent, the in- 
formation of this Bureau was offered. 
It was not generally known that the Bu- 
reau had done so much work concerning 
these problems. The exhibit should re- 
sult in closer relations of the Bureau 
with manufacturers and gas engineers 
and should react to produce a general im- 
provement in appliances, thereby bring- 
ing about better service conditions. 





2times throat | 


HOW 10 DESIGN BURNER WITH 
IMPROVED INJECTING TUBE 


Gtimes throat 








diameter 





diameter 














Shutter 





Throat area = 43% 
of port area 


Allow area of air shutter opening = 1 sq. in. per 
20,000 Btu per hour rated capacity of burner. 














tive Jan. 1, 1923. 


Tennessee Adopts Uniform Classification of Accounts 


The Railroad and Public Utilities Commission of Tennessee has 
adopted the Uniform Classification of Accounts, recommended by the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, effec- 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 
WILLIAM GOULD, Chairman J. E. DAVIES, Vice-Chairman 
LOUIS STOTZ, Secretary 











‘ MANAGING COMMITTEE—1923 

, At Large Representing Affiliated Societies 

: Barnes, Crrvus, Boston, Mass. Ruan, F. J.,. Indianapolis, Ind. (Indiana) 
RL, ° 


F., Mexico, o. (Missouri) 


e; Pittsfield, Mass. (N. E. Gas Eng) 


| Bartiett, C. E., Philadelphia, Pa, Cont We 


Cottier, WituiaM, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








; CranksHaw, J. W., Allentown, Pa. (Pennsylvania) 
Dutton, L. R., Jenkintown, Pa. ° Aastea : 
r EVs Pout, ee Haven, on, a e M., San Francisco, Cal. (Pacific 
Hanuan, J. P., Newark, N. J. : 
HoMPH mY, H, E, lees York, N. ¥. Deamea, fy Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Empire State 
ones, J. B., Dridgeton, NW. J. Fiavrt, J. J.. New Orleans, La. (South Central) 
Kane, F Be ee, Oe Goss, A. 'j., Ottumwa, Ia. (Towa) 
Meceunue t. Fo Reckester, N. ¥. Hantay, J. P., Newark, N. J. (New Jersey) 
Man ay a 3 Bal LOC —~_ o Be ouNsox, W. B., Toronto, Can. (Canadian) 
ee ge Seah iefond ; EARNED, J. G., Chicago, Ill. (Illinois) 
Morray, J. Jus Pen ord, Me. McDonnoip, H. E., Greenville, S. C. (Southern) 
(» mt J. "Ey iladelphia, Pa. UINN, JoHN J., Quincy, Mass. (Gas Sales of N. E.) 
eng LI ge ey aa cHRoEDER, A, G., Grand Rapids, Mich. (Michigan) 
Poet, id p., Philadelphia. —" St. Joun, Jouxy, Madison, Wis. (Wisconsin) 
uINN, J. J., incy, Mass. 
sco, W. T., New York, N. Y. 
5 Situ, D. R., Baltimore, Md. 
Stannard, C. N., Denver, Col. 
StepnHany, E, J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Srarenn, J. R., Gloucester, N. 7. 
Taytor, J. D., Baltimore, Md. 
CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 
Cooperation with Architects and Builders— R. S. Home Economics Service Bureau—Puiumer Eves, 
ouLL, New York, N. Y. New Haven, 


Ct. 

Industrial Gas—E. J. Sternany, Pittsbur; Pa, 

Cooperation with the Plumber and Heating Dealer— Retail Pricing—A. P. Post, Philadelphic’ Pa. 
F. H. Kwapp, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sales Stimulation—J. E. Davies, Chicago, Ill. 





Announcement of Sales Stimulation Committee 
Plans for April--May--June 


On or about March Ist, the Commercial Section, through its Sales Stimulation 
Committee, will issue a Special Bulletin giving in complete detail suggestions for 
a special effort on Gas Water Heating. 


cy The water heating field presents wonderful possibilities for building up gas 

‘ 4 sales per meter, and gur member companies are invited to participate in a nation- 

5 wide campaign to sell the public on the advantages of gas service in connection 
with automatic water heating. 


The plan recommends that, so far as feasible, all member companies arrange 
a to conduct their water heater sales’ activities during the months of April, May 
and June and longer, if possible. 


A copy of the Special Bulletin, when released, will be sent to each member 
company—copies will also be available to individual members on request. 


LET’S SELL THE PUBLIC THE IDEA OF GAS WATER HEATING. 
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Campaigning Incandescent Gas Lights 


W. F. O7’DONNELL 


HAT the public is still greatly inter- 

ested in modern gas lighting and 
glad to have the latest refinements in gas 
illumination brought to its attention has 
been abundantly proved by campaigns 
recently concluded or at present under 
way. In many cities the lighting end of 
the business was somewhat neglected 
during and following the world war. 
Just what effect this condition might 
have upon the future of the business has 
been problematical. Many gas companies 
have realized that some intensive effort 
would have to be made to correct condi- 
tions and resume a forward swing. The 
manufacturer was just as much inter- 
ested as the gas companies, and the su- 
perintendent of retail sales for one com- 
pany, determined to devote his chief ef- 
fort this season to campaigns and let 
everything else become auxiliary. He 
began his operations in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Here the necessary 
experience was acquired and the meth- 
ods perfected. Now any gas company 
can have its campaign and will receive 
co-operation from the nearest branch of 
this company. 

Campaigns have thus far been con- 
ducted in Philadelphia, Reading, Allen- 
town, Harrisburg, Norristown and West 
Chester in Pennsylvania; Baltimore, 
Md.; Troy, N. Y., and Newark, Cam- 
den, Burlington and other cities in New 
Jersey. Campaigns are now under way 
in Syracuse, Binghamton and Rochester, 
N. Y. Also in Charlestown, Salem, Ar- 
lington and Quincy, Mass., and in Con- 
cord and Nashua, N. H. 
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Two lights were chosen for the pur- 
pose, a semi-indirect fixture and an up- 
right single unit. 








“What a Beautiful 
Lighting Fixture!” 


“Where can I get it? What will it cost? 
How will it look in my dining room,—living 
room? Is it the best light for my home?” 

Our salesman is going to call on you to 
answer every question you want to ask about 
the new Welsbach Campaign Semi-Indirect 
Gas Fixture—the No. 1600 Fixture (with No. 
1548 Bowl). He will explain this new de 
lightful method of home lighting so free from 
glare and dark shadows—just restful radiance 


Our Special 
Offer Is— 


Only*2, QQdown 


And the balance in 
easy monthly _pay- 
ments extending 
over several months. 


Mah this Goupon and we 
will install the light. 














bua dane 
Lo 


Gentlemen: 

Install one of the lights 
as advertised for whioh | 
agree to pay $2.00 down 
and $2.00 per month. 


Signed... .. secs ae 


















Syracuse Lighting Company 
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Campaigns Require Specialists. 

The plan adopted was for the manu- 
facturer company to supply the lights at 
a given price, provide the selling force 
and take care of all the details until the 
light was installed and a first payment 
made by the purchaser. Then the bal- 
ance of the account was to be collected 
by the gas company. So far as the pub- 
lic was concerned, the campaign was 
conducted by the gas company; its im- 
print appeared on the advertising mat- 
ter and printed forms, and the salesmen 
in approaching customers would intro- 
duce themselves as representing the gas 
company. Why, then, should the manu- 
facturer appear in the matter at all? 
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7%) 50°Down m2 
own Payments 
} The best artificial light to be had at 
any price is now within the reach of all 
Years of experiment, research and constant improvement 
by the experts of the Welsbach Company have resulted 
in this lighting marve'—No. 7104 Welsbach Gas Light. 


Features of Superiority: 
No. 7104 (1) Improved adjustable Bunsen burnes reduces amount of gas 
used, but increases speed of its flow, resulting in brilliant iJumi- 
WELSBACH nation. (2) Welsbach “Reflex” upright mantle, which gives long 
evi , 2), Dependable sat lighting attachment 
, and, 


the light is not in use, 




















Simply because campaigning is a spe- 
cialized form of sales effort. In order 
to put the necessary ginger into a cam- 
paign, the salesmen must have only the 
one thing in their minds; they must be 
trained for the job; they must work 
under expert supervisors; and if they 
have had experience in other situations 
which they can adapt to the present 
needs, so much the better. If a gas com- 
pany were to have its own campaign 
force it would be a question of building 
up and training a crew, dismissing it 
after a campaign, and then going 
through the whole process again for the 
next campaign. The manufacturer com- 






























pany, on the other hand, can keep the 
same force of men busy all the time by 
sending them from one city to another 
as required and thus is constantly 
strengthening its organization. 

Salesmen obtained through newspaper 
advertisements were given a thorough 
training before going out on their work. 
This instruction started at the burner. 
The fact was stressed that a free flow of 
gas is necessary to get results with a 
light, and the men were shown how to 
remove obstructions at the gas outlet. 
Then the improved principle of the latest 
burners was explained so that the sales- 
man could demonstrate to the housewife 
how these burners provide high lighting 
efficiency with remarkable saving of gas. 
Then the construction of the mantle was 
gone into in detail, not only to show the 
long-lasting quality of the mantles, but 
to make clear the importance of careful 
handling of a mantle in installing it. 
Next followed information about the 
self-lighting attachment and glassware, 
and finally, training in the installation 
and adjustment of lights. 


Salesmen Make Good Pay 


Some difficulty was encountered in 
getting good campaign salesmen. About 
50 per cent of the men, after accepting 
positions and finishing instruction in sell- 
ing and installing lights, failed to show 
up the next morning, and some others 
were eliminated quickly after they had 
tried to do actual selling. Those who re- 
mained were found to be unusually good 
men for the purpose. The best of all 
were men who had occupied shop or 
clerical positions and who took on this 
work in order to get in the air, One 
man, who had been a grocery clerk, went 
into the work with such vim that he was 
soon making about $100 a week in com- 
missions, Others did nearly as well. 
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In the case of the single light, the men 
were supplied with containers, similar to 
suit-cases but opening at the top, each of 
which held 18 lights complete with glass- 
ware. With these cases the men started 
out in the morning in crews of eight with 
a supervisor to each group. The plan 
was for two men to take a city block and 
work towards each other so that no 
house should be missed. Should a sales- 
man need more lights, he could telephone 
in to headquarters and have them sent 
promptly by special messenger. Should 
he require help in closing a difficult sale, 
he could always find the supervisor close 
at hand. 

The method of approach was for the 
salesman to hold up the sample light 
when the door was opened and begin to 
talk about it at once, explaining that he 
was sent by the gas company to demon- 
strate this new light and aid in improv- 
ing lighting conditions in the homes. 
After having created the desired inter- 
est, he would look for a suitable bracket 
or ceiling outlet, quickly install a light 
upon it, burn off a mantle and demon- 
strate its merits. Then came the closing 
talk, namely, that.the light would be left 
there for a first payment of 50 cents fol- 
lowed by four further payments of 50 
cents a month. 

In the case of the semi-indirect light 
the procedure was, of course, somewhat 
different. Here the man would carry 
only one light and could not install and 
demonstrate it as he could with the 
smaller unit. The terms on the semi- 
indirect light were somewhat different in 
different towns, but in most cases they 
were $2 down and $2 a month for ten 
months. After having obtained the order 
and the first payment, the salesmen 
would get in touch with the wagon or 
truck which accompanied each crew and 
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fitters would take a fixture from the 
vehicle and connect it at once. 


Friendly Feelings Encountered 


And now we come to the point where 
the lighting fight is actually carried into 
the home. What did the salesman find 
when he entered a home? An enemy 
confronting him menacingly? Not at 
all. On the contrary, a somewhat neg- 
lected friend receiving him gratefully. 
Here a gas bracket surmounted by a 
piece of broken glassware and a burner 
and mantle sadly out of commission. 
There a ceiling fixture with shade askew 
and some lights operating after a fashion 
while others had long gone out of use. 
And if these lighting units could speak, 
they would seem to say to the salesman: 
“We have been here for a long time, 
patiently and loyally trying to uphold the 
reputation of gas lighting, but the odds 
have been against us. With a little at- 
tention this room will again glow with 
the cheer of perfect illumination and gas 
will again be the friend of the people 
who live in this house.” 

Quite different, you will note, from 
the attitude of those persons who would 
tell you that gas lighting is done for. A 
welcome, you will agree, which should 
hearten and embolden us in striving to 
hold on to a part of our business which 
in the average city amounts to perhaps 
20 per cent of the entire gas output. 

The usual method has been to clean 
up a town on the single light before be- 
ginning the campaign for the semi-indi- 
rect light. Where the small light was 
sold the number placed in a house ranged 
from one to ten. But even one light 
operating efficiently was the best kind of 
a silent advocate for the salesman who 
later on approached that housewife with 
the proposition of placing a beautiful 
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semi-indirect in the living-room or din- 
ing-room. ‘These later sales were made 
with surprising ease. 

In Philadelphia, 34 salesmen spent 
nearly four months in canvassing and 
partly re-canvassing the city, and in that 
time the sales of the upright units, in- 
cluding those sold in the stores and by 
the regular salesmen of the gas company, 
amounted to 45,000. In the other cities 
where the campaign was conducted, the 
proportion of sales to the number of 
meters in use, ran about the same as in 
Philadelphia. In all, thus far, since last 
September this manufacturer has put out 
90,000 upright lights through campaign 
crews. 

While the campaigning of semi-indi- 
rect lights has not been in operation very 
long, excellent results are reported, not- 
ably in Baltimore, where over 2,000 of 
these lights were sold in two months. A 


‘semi-indirect campaign is now under 


way in Philadelphia. 


Campaigns Run for Profit 


In conducting these campaigns the gas 
company, of course, incidentally expects 
to make a small profit. There is no ques- 
tion of doing this if the payments can be 
collected promptly. In cases where the 
deferred payments are added to the gas 
bill, the matter of collection is simple. 
Where this is not done and collectors 
have to call at the homes, the collection 
expense eats into the profit on the sales. 
But entirely aside from the question of 
profit on the individual sale, the cam- 
paign is bound to be successful. Any 
losses that might be incurred should be 
charged up as a contribution towards the 
larger objective to be gained. First of 


& 
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all, the campaign is helping us to pre- 
serve one of the most important branch- 
es of our business, the lighting end, 
which, as stated before, amounts to near- 
ly 20 per cent of the entire consumption 
in many cities. If any other line of busi- 
ness were in danger of losing such big 
revenue, it would go to any extremes to 
keep it. We should do the same. There 
is no logical argument against incandes- 
cent gas lighting. The well known points 
in its favor, its safety, quality, economy, 
attractiveness, etc., are as true now as 
they ever were. But they are true only 
of good lights which are in good condi- 
tion. So that, no matter what we do in 
the way of publicity or selling talk, we 
are at a disadvantage so long as the 
lights in the homes are not bearing out 
our statements. The campaign makes it 
possible for us to get into the homes and 
place the lights in such condition that 
we need fear no inroads on our lighting 
business for some time thereafter. 

Then there is the good will engen- 
dered by having a home properly gas 
lighted. The very nature of light makes 
it preeminently of advertising value. The 
gas range in the kitchen, the water 
heater in the cellar, may perform their 
duties ever so efficiently, but make no ap- 
peal beyond their utility. But a beauti- 
ful light appeals to the imagination and 
the senses in a special way. It is a con- 
stant reminder of the service back of it. 
The home which is lighted properly by 
gas is a home in which everyone must 
think of the gas company as a friend. 
So, viewed in its larger aspect, it would 
seem that carrying the lighting fight into 
the homes through the medium of cam- 
paigns is decidedly a worth-while under- 
taking. 
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Industrial Gas Committee Meets 


ERHAPS the most important mat- 

ters discussed at the meeting of the 
Industrial Gas Committee held in Pitts- 
burgh on January 16th, were those of the 
formation of an industrial section of the 
Association and the general plans for the 
coming convention. 

The committee were unanimously in 
favor of the formation of an industrial 
section on the grounds that the indus- 
trial man is concerned primarily with 
large volume gas sales and that this 
branch of the industry should, therefore, 
deserve a wider consideration than is 
possible under the existing arrangement. 
The committee, therefore, is to take the 
necessary steps in preparing a petition 
for the establishment of such a section 
to be presented to the entire membership 
for vote. 

It was also decided during the coming 


year to revise “1000 Uses for Gas” and 
to prepare a series of six booklets in 
loose leaf form under the following 
titles : 

Wholesale Baking 

Steam Boilers 

Large Volume Water Heating 

Hotel and Restaurant Uses 

House Heating 

Combustion 

It is planned, predicated on separate 

industrial meetings at the coming con- 
vention, to discuss all of these six book- 
lets and in addition, to present a paper, 
“The Importance to Gas Companies of 
the Sale of Industrial Gas,” before a 
general session. An additional paper is 
to be prepared, a composite paper, by the 
manufacturers of industrial appliances 
which will give data on these appliances 
as well as data on future development. 











Illuminating Engineering Nomenclature 


Members of the Association are requested to send criticisms and sugges- 
tions on the subject of Illuminating Engineering Nomenclature and Photometric 
Standards to the Illuminating Engineering Society, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. This was made an American Standard by action of the American 
| Engineering Standards Committee on July 11th, 1922, and a pamphlet covering 
this Standard may be obtained by application to the office of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. 

As sponsor for the undertaking, the Illuminating Engineering Society is 
engaged in a revision of this Standard, and an account of the proposed changes 
may be found in the report of the Committee on Nomenclature and Standards, ® 
published in the Transactions of the Illuminating Engineering Society for 

January, 1923. 
The Committee which is now engaged in the revision of this Standard will 
~ be glad to receive any suggestions or criticisms. 
W. J. SERRILL, 


| 
| 
Representative of A. G. A. on the Sectional 
Committee for this Standard of the A. E. S. C. 
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Annealing Steel Castings with Gas 


Cc. E. MUCHBERG, Industrial Engineer, Denver Gas & Electric Light Company, 
Denver, Colo. 


HE Denver Gas & Electric Light Co. 
recently started an intensive indus- 
trial gas campaign which has been con- 
ducive of some very surprising results. 
As an example may be cited the conver- 
sion to gas of two car-type annealing 
furnaces at the Queen City Foundry, a 
shop producing the highest grade steel 
and iron castings for general railroad 
use. 
The smaller furnace has an approxi- 


mate capacity of three tons of castings 
per charge and the larger furnace has 
sufficient capacity to handle as high as 
twelve tons per charge. Both fur- 
naces were direct fired from one side, 
with wall flues on both sides, but the 
larger furnace was of better design and 
in better repair. Had it been possible 
to redesign these furnaces and insulate 
them, greater economies could have 
been obtained than was the case. 

















In making the conversion to gas fuel, 
a four-inch supply line was installed 
with a dash pot regulator to maintain a 
uniform pressure of twenty inches water 
column. The smaller furnace was 
equipped with two blast burners of the 
air-injector type and the larger furnace 
was equipped with four of these burners, 
all being inserted in the old oil burner 
ports. Separate motor driven blowers 
were installed to furnish the required 
blast air and each furnace was equipped 
with two thermo-couples, one placed in 
the front and one in the rear. 

Previous to the installation of the gas 
burners, a test was conducted on the old 
oil burner equipment to determine the 
oil consumption per ton of the different 
grades of steel castings annealed, tem- 
peratures and time being also recorded. 
Similar tests were made after the con- 
version to gas, analyses by the Orsat 
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Apparatus being made to insure the 
most perfect combustion conditions. The 
average results of these tests are shown 
in the accompanying table. The great 
difference in time between manganese 
steel and medium and low carbon cast- 
ings being due to the necessity of bring- 
ing the former to temperature much 
more slowly than in the case of the lat- 
ter. 

From the results obtained, it 
readily be seen that gaseous fuel, when 
correctly applied, has a wonderful ad- 
vantage over oil. Likewise, by means of 
correct application, economies may be 
effected which will make the use of gas 
thoroughly competitive with oil from a 
general cost standpoint without con- 
sideration of the many other characteris- 
tics which tend to make gas the more de- 
sirable fuel. 


can 


Average Results Obtained 


Large Furnace 


Fuel Gas Oil 

Material Medium Medium 
Carbon Carbon 
Final Temp. 1550° F. 1550° F. 
Total Time 10 hr. 50 min. 10 hr. 30 min. 
Tons 8.6 7.7 
Max. Hourly 
Demand B.t.u. 1,802,000 
B.t.u./ton 1,872,090 4,060,000 
Conversion Ratio: Btu. of Gas = 
B.t.u. of Oil 


a 





Med. Carbon Steel 
1 :2.14 


os 





Small Furnace 


Gas Oil 
Manganese Manganese 
Steel Steel 
1950° F. 1950° F. 

12 hr. 25 min. 14hr. 15 min. 

2.6 3.0 

1,105,000 
3,300,000 6,762,000 


Mangan. Steel 
1 :2.04 
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The Application of Graphics to Gas 
Mixtures 


E. J. BRADY, Manager Physical Laboratory, United Gas Improvement Co. 


EVERAL years ago the writer made 

use of a new application of trilinear 
coordinate paper to enable one to tell at a 
glance both the heating value and the 
specific gravity of any mixture whatso- 
ever of three given constituent gases. 
This method proved to be of such utility 
and simplicity in the laboratory that a 
brief description of it appeared in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute (page 
280, February, 1918). A descriptior of 


the application to gas mixtures which up 
to that time appears to have been over- 
looked is as follows: 





In a mixture of three gases the heat- 
ing value of the mixture is equal to the 
sum of the products of the percentage 
of each constituent multiplied by its 
respective heating value. This is also 
true of specific gravity, and very nearly 
true for the amount of air necessary for 
complete combustion. 

It follows from the above, that if on 
each of the three corners of a “gas mix- 
ture triangle” we erect lines perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of the paper, propor- 
tional to the heating value of the con- 
stituent at that corner, the upper ends of 
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these lines will determine a plane. This 
plane, which we may call the heating 
value plane, will, in general make an 
angle with the plane of the paper. Con- 
tours, or lines of equal heating value, 
drawn upon this plane will be straight 
parallel lines, making angles with the 
sides of the triangle, depending upon the 
heating value of the particular gases 
mixed. Such lines are the loci of an in- 
finite number of mixtures of the three 
gases represented, all having the same 
heating value. 

Similar systems may be drawn for 
specific gravity and air required for com- 
plete combustion. 


The latter system is not shown in the 
figure but its lines will, in general, be 
almost parallel with the heating value 
contours, because of the fact that heat- 
ing value is roughly proportional to the 
number of O, atoms required for com- 
plete combustion. 

Specific gravity contours or lines of 
equal gravity generally cross the heating 
value lines at certain angles. It is thus 
possible to eliminate one of these vari- 
ables from experiments on gas mixtures. 

Travelling along one of the gravity 
contours gives a whole series of mixtures 
of different heating values but of con- 
stant gravity, and similarly, travelling 
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along one of the heating value contours 
gives a whole series of mixtures of dif- 
ferent specific gravity but of constant 
heating value. 

These lines are all straight because of 
the linear relation between the particular 
characteristics so chosen, viz., heating 
value, gravity, etc., and the quantity of 
gas involved. 

However, other characteristics of the 
mixture may also be represented, such 
as velocity of inflammation by curved 
lines, if the experimental data are at 
hand. 

The “gas mixture triangle” is not 
limited to pure gases. We may determine 
the characteristics of such gases as coal 
gas, water gas, and oil gas in the ordi- 
nary way, using these values to construct 
a triangle, and proceed as above. The 
quality of a mixture as to gravity and 
heating value may be decided upon and 
its position on the diagram located at a 
point. A circle drawn with the point as 
a center will establish a tolerance outside 
of which the characteristics of the mix- 
ture must not fall. 

A set of curves for the same purpose 
appeared in the November issue of the 
American Gas Association Monthly, and 
in view of the importance of being able 
to quickly determine both the heating 
value and the specific gravity of the mix- 
ture consisting of the three constituents, 
natural gas, blue gas, and coal gas, as 
described in that article wherein the 
curves prepared by the Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, were used in Buffalo, N. Y., 
the writer has had prepared the same in- 
formation on trilinear coordinate paper 
with the thought that this method might 
also be of some little use to gas engineers 
in view of the fact that the necessity for 
mixing natural gas with manufactured 
gas is on the increase. 


The chart, as will be seen, is compara- 
tively simple to prepare and easily read, 
all of the lines being straight lines. One 
great advantage is that owing to this sim- 
plicity of preparation a new chart may 
be made for another set of constituents 
very readily, in so far as heating value 
and specific gravity is concerned, as the 
trilinear coordinate paper may be pur- 
chased on the market. 

Each corner represents 100% of the 
particular constituent. The percentage 
lines are all parallel with the sides. It so 
happens that with the particular values 
for specific gravity chosen, the specific 
gravity contours coincide with the per- 
centage lines representing the various 
percentages of coal gas. This is a coin- 
cidence. If the specific gravity of blue 
gas had been taken as .55, all of the other 
values remaining the same, the .55 speci- 
fic gravity contour would have made an 
angle with the percentage lines as shown 
by a dotted line through the chart. All 
of the other gravity lines would have 
been parallel with this one. 

It will be noted that the gravity and 
heating value of mixtures of two of the 
constituents may also be read on the 
respective sides of the triangle. For ex- 
ample: a mixture of natural gas and blue 
gas having a heating value of 600 would 
be composed of approximately 41% 
natural gas and 59% blue gas. Also, if 
we were to make a mixture composed of 
3314% of each of these constituents, this 
mixture would be represented by the dot 
in the center of the triangle. The heat- 
ing value of this mixture, according to 
the scale on the left, would be 640 
B.t.u.’s and the specific gravity, accord- 
ing to the scale on the bottom, would be 
approximately .534. The chart is most 
easily prepared as follows: 

It will be noted, for example, that the 
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heating value of the coal gas represented 
by the lower right hand corner falls 
somewhere between the heating value of 
natural gas and the heating value of blue 
gas. The side of the triangle connecting 
the natural gas with the blue gas should, 
figuratively speaking, be divided into 680 
parts (1000 — 320), although the actual 
division into such parts is unnecessary. 
The 600 B.t.u. contour will then pass 
through the coal gas corner, as we have 
assumed that the coal gas is 600 B.t.u., 
and through a point on the natural gas, 
blue gas side of the triangle 400/680 
from the natural gas corner. A slide 
rule will give this fraction as 59% of the 
distance from natural gas to blue gas. 
All of the other heating value contours 


will be parallel to this one and of course 
should be suitably spaced. 

An exactly similar method may be 
used in determining the specific gravity 
contours. To read the percentage of any 
constituent always begin by counting 
percentage lines from the side opposite 
to the particular constituent. For ex- 
ample: what percentages of the three 
constituents will give a gas having a 
heating value of 500 and a specific gravi- 
ty of .57? These two lines intersect at a 
point indicating 15% of coal gas, 20% 
of natural gas, and 65% of blue gas as 
being the proper mixture. 

All of the lettering shown on the chart 
is, of course, not necessary after one be- 
comes familiar with its use. 


a 
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Survey of Laboratory Facilities 


Math ARI. 


The Association published, January 15, a Survey of Laboratories : 
in the United States equipped for research on problems of general 
interest to the gas industry. This survey was compiled by the Chemi- 
cal Committee up to June, 1922, and includes an alphabetical list of 
laboratories, giving name and address of company, address of labora- 
tory, kind of laboratory, director and staff, and special equipment : 


listed. A classification of laboratories is also given according to the 





routine tests or research work they are equipped to handle, and also ¢ 
according to gas company, government bureau, university, and labora- 
tories of consulting chemists and industrial companies. 


This information is of interest to all company members and 
particularly so to those requiring the services of outside laboratories. 
Copies can be obtained on application to Association Headquarters. 
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Fall River Gas Plant 


A. C. KLEIN of Stone & Webster, Inc. 


N the carburetted water gas plant 

which was designed and constructed 
for the Fall River (Mass.) Gas Works 
Company by Stone & Webster, Inc., in 
1922, an attempt has been made to an- 
ticipate the gas making conditions which 
may be expected within the next decade, 
particularly with respect to the supply of 
enriching oil. The association’s gas oil 
committee in its 1920 report clearly 
pointed out that gas companies could not 
long continue to purchase oil of “pre- 
war quality,’ except at a prohibitive 
cost. This conclusion was reiterated and 
emphasized by the secretary of the 
American Petroleum Institute in an ad- 
dress before the general session of the 
Association at the same convention. Al- 
though the industrial depression of the 
past two years has delayed the full effect 
of the economic factors set forth in the 
committee’s report, it should be borne in 
mind that their action is merely being de- 
layed and that a renewal of industrial 
activity may at any time result in a sud- 
den shortage of high grade gas oil. 

Two of the important factors which 
are largely responsible for the decreasing 
gas oil supply are the gasolene require- 
ments of automobiles and the bunker 
fuel requirements of the navy and mer- 
chant marine. It is a fact worthy of 
more than passing notice that these clas- 
ses of oil consumers have steadily in- 
creased their demands since 1920, in 
spite of the fact that the intervening 
period has been one of industrial -depres- 
sion. A return of prosperity to our in- 
dustries may, therefore, easily result in 


a gas oil shortage such as that of 1919 . 


and 1920. 


The gas industry may well ask itself 
what sort of enriching oil it may have to 
handle in the near future. It will be 
obliged to use those distillates and crudes 
which can not be economically convert- 
ed into gasolene. They will be obtained 
from two principal sources: 


1. The residuum from Mid-continent 
crudes which remains after all of 
the fractions that can be converted 
into gasolene have been removed. 

2. Topped or untopped crudes of an 
asphalt base such as the heavy Cali- 
fornian and Mexican oils which are 
not desirable for use in cracking 
plants because the gasolene yield is 
low and the residuum practically 
unsalable. 

These are the oils which are low in 

gravity, viscous, high in coke, and high 
in sulphur. 


Fixed Sulphur Formation 


It has until recently been supposed 
that coke in a gas enriching oil was only 
detrimental from a mechanical stand- 
point and that any process which per- 
mitted the removal of the coke before it 
had accumulated in quantities sufficient 
to clog the checker brick would be satis- 
factory. It has been recognized that the 
carbon deposited on the brick would in- 
teract to some extent with the surplus 
steam carried by the generator blue 
gases, thereby forming more blue gas, 
this reaction being similar to that which 
takes place in the fuel bed of the genera- 
tor. It has also been found that the use 
of high sulphur oils would result in a gas 
having high hydrogen sulphide and high 
fixed sulphur impurities. 

The Stone & Webster heavy oil pro- 
cess is based upon the theory that the 
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formation of fixed sulphur compounds 
takes place only in the presence of in- 
candescent carbon. The chemical re- 
actions leading to the formation of car- 
bon disulphide, which forms the bulk of 
the fixed sulphur, are as follows: 
S,+2H,=2H,S 
2H,S+C=CS,+2H, 

In other words, the primary reaction 
into which sulphur enters results in the 
formation of hydrogen sulphide. In the 
presence of incandescent carbon, hydro- 
gen sulphide is reduced, the sulphur com- 
bining with the carbon to form carbon 
disulphide and the hydrogen being set 
free. In respect to the reactions within 
the generator, probably the only control 
that can be exercised is in the selection 
of generator fuel low in sulphur. All of 
the other elements which promote the re- 
actions are present and are necessary to 
water gas reaction. The formation of 
sulphur compounds in the carburetor ap- 
pears to be proportionable to the sulphur 
content of the oil used, apparently reach- 
ing an equilibrium when the fixed sul- 
phur is somewhat in excess of 10% of 
the hydrogen sulphide content of the gas. 
From this maximum, which is attained 
only in the presence of an excess of in- 
candescent coke, the quantity of fixed 
sulphur formed is controllable by con- 
trolling the quantity of incandescent car- 
bon in the fixing chambers. 

When using a high coke oil, a large 
part of the coke is deposited on the 
checker brick. During the run in which 
it is deposited, the coke is too cool to re- 
act with the hydrogen sulphide. If per- 
mitted to remain, however, it becomes 
incandescent during the succeeding blow 
and on the following run is active in the 
formation of carbon disulphide. It is, 
therefore, apparent that the only way to 
keep the fixed sulphur compounds down 
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is to clean the coke from the carburetor 
after every run. In this manner the 
brick is clean at the beginning of each 
run and the hydrogen sulphide which is 
formed in the primary sulphur reaction 
cannot be reduced to carbon disulphide. 

The occurrence of these chemical re- 
actions has been determined experi- 
mentally by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
in connection with its experiments on 
gas retorts. They are described in a 
paper entitled “Coal Sulphur and Its 
Conversion in the Gas Retort” by Alfred 
A. Powell, and presented before the 1920 
convention of the American Gas Associ- 
ation. The agreement between the re- 
actions determined by the Bureau of 
Mines’ experiments and the reactions 
which take place in the carburetor of a 
water gas set when using high coke and 
high sulphur oil, will be apparent to any- 
one who will carefully study that paper. 

As a practical matter, the experi- 
mental work carried on at one of the 
plants under Stone & Webster manage- 
ment in the summer and fall of 1920, has 
clearly demonstrated the correctness of 
this theory. Following the experimental 
work, the plant was operated for a peri- 
od of six months on a crude Mexican oil 
containing 15% of coke, 5% of sulphur, 
and having a specific gravity of from 
11-13° Baume, this being, undoubtedly, 
the poorest grade of enriching oil that 
has ever been used commercially for gas 
making purposes. The plant operated 
for six months exclusively on Mexican 
crude of the same grade, and during that 
time produced an average of nearly 
1,500,000 cu. ft. of water gas per day. 
No complaints were received during that 
time because of sulphur fumes. 


Fall River Plant 
In the description of the Fall River 
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plant which follows, an attempt has been 
made to bring out some of the more im- 


portant features designed particularly ’ 


for the manufacture of gas from low 
gravity, high sulphur oils. 

The plant is located on the shore of 
Mt. Hope Bay, about three miles south 
of the center of the city of Fall River, 
Mass. Since 1914, the Fall River Gas 
Works Company has operated a vertical 
retort plant on this site and an older 
water gas plant in the center of the city. 
The new water gas addition concentrates 
the manufacturing activities, the old 
plant being retained as a stand-by and 
holder station. 
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Generating Equipment 

The generator house is a steel frame 
building with concrete foundations, brick 
walls and concrete roof. On all four 
walls large areas of glass insure unusu- 
ally good light. The building has been 
constructed in three heights, the front 
and highest section contains the water 
gas generators and overhead coke bunk- 
er, the middle section contains the rest 
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Generator House 


of the water gas shells and the rear sec- 
tion the blowers, office and waste heat 
boiler. The generating equipment con- 
sists of two 11 ft. diameter cone top sets, 
each rated at 3,500,000 cu. ft. per day. 
Both sets have full hydraulic operation 
and one has been equipped with an auto- 
matic control which has been modified 
to operate the additional hot valves re- 
quired when using heavy oil. 

The water gas sets embody some fea- 
tures of design which have been worked 
out especially for handling low gravity, 
high sulphur oils. The carburetor blast 
connection has been enlarged to 24” and 
a meter installed so that the quantity of 
carburetor air may be measured. The 
most important modification, however, 
is the addition of a connection between 
the top of the generator-carburetor 
angle connection and the top of the su- 
perheater. This connection is 42” in 
diameter, fire brick lined, and contains a 
hydraulically operated hot valve. In the 
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Operating Floor 

lower generator connection an additional 
24” hot valve has been installed along- 
side of the regular one, and the hydraulic 
cylinder of this valve has been intercon- 
nected with the extra 42” hot valve so 
that one valve will always be closed and 
the other always open. 

This connection enables the generator 
to be isolated from the carburetor so that 
air may be admitted under the generator 
grate and to the top of the carburetor at 
the same time, the generator blast heat- 
ing the fuel bed while the carburetor air 
consumes the carbon on the checker 
brick, thereby heating the brick. The 
generator gases by-pass the carburetor 
and superheater and meet the carburetor 
gases at the superheater stack where 
they are burned by the excess oxygen in 
the carburetor blast products. The heat 
so generated is recovered in the waste 
heat boiler. Oils of 15% coke content 
generate sufficient heat to restore the 
checker brick to the proper gas making 
temperature. With oils lower in coke 
content, however, burning the coke de- 
posit may not give sufficient heat and it 
will be necessary to burn the generator 
gases in the carburetor for a short time 
at the end of each blow. All of these 
operations have been provided for in the 
design of the automatic control. 
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Each set has been provided with a 
turbo-blower, rated at 26,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute at 42” pressure, when 
operating at 1800 rev. per min. By in- 
creasing the speed, the capacity can be 
increased to over 30,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute. The blowers discharge into 
36” underground steel mains leading to 
the sets. A cross connection has been 
provided so that either blower may, in 
emergency, furnish blast to the opposite 
set. The blowers are housed in separate 
brick rooms in the generator house. One 
is of the two bearing type, in which the 
turbine and fan are mounted on a single 
shaft supported on two large pedestal 
bearings. 


Waste Heat Boiler 

While the use of waste heat boilers on 
water gas sets is becoming more and 
more frequent, practically all the instal- 
lations thus far have been of the fire tube 
type. Ina fire tube boiler the gases pass 
through without being baffled and are 
then discharged to the stack. In the Fall 
River plant a water tube boiler has been 
installed in the expectation that greater 
transfer of heat would be realized. The 
boiler is of the cross drum type, set in 
brick in the usual manner except that it 
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has no grates. It is connected to the wa- 
ter gas sets by a 54” fire brick lined and 
insulated flue. 

When operating the waste heat boiler, 
a stack valve at the boiler outlet is used 
instead of the regular one. During the 
gas making period the boiler is subjected 
to a pressure equal to the back pressure 
at the top of the superheater, therefore, 
the entire boiler and setting is steel en- 
cased, the casing being designed to with- 
stand the full working pressure of the 
set. 

The boiler design is somewhat unus- 
ual, in that the waste gases enter at the 
top and also leave at the top. An auto- 





Waste Heat Boiler 


matic feed water regulator with high 
and low water alarm and a non-return 
valve in the steam line make the opera- 
tion practically automatic. Steam soot 
blowers of the type which are usual in 
power plant boiler practice have also 
been installed. They are working so 
satisfactorily that the boiler has been in 
use for over two months without any 
operating or maintenance labor, except 
the operation of the soot blowers, which 
requires about ten minutes three or four 
times a day. After over two months of 
operation, the outlet gas temperatures 
range from 425° to 475° F. 


The provisions for the use of high 
coke oil consist of a dust catcher in the 
waste heat flue at the inlet of the boiler 
and a special design of the tube headers 
and tubes which will enable mechanical 
tube scrapers to be installed in the first 
pass. 


Oil Handling 


Oils which are below 20° Baume 
gravity are almost invariably viscous, the 
viscosity increasing with reduction in 
gravity. Many of them are untopped 
oils, i.e., oils which have not had their 
gasolene and other light boiling fractions 
removed. Heat will increase the fluidity 
of any oil so that it can be handled in 
pipe lines but increase in the temperature 
of an untopped oil is frequently accom- 
panied by the liberation of gasolene and 
other vapors which introduce fire haz- 
ards, for which proper precautions must 
be taken. 

As a rule, heavy oils must be heated to 
at least 70° F. before they will flow free- 
ly, but the temperature should be kept 
below 100° F. on the suction side of the 
pumps, because the liberation of vapors 
at this temperature from an untopped oil 
will cause the pumps to lose suction. It 
is also advisable to locate the pumps so 
that oil flows to them under a gravity 
head as the liability of losing suction is 
thereby reduced. While 100° F. is a suf- 
ficient temperature to reduce the oil vis- 
cosity so pumps can handle it, the vis- 
cosity will still be so great that the oil 
sprays will not properly distribute it 
over the top of carburetor. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to heat the oil further, 
usually to temperatures in excess of 
212°, the desirable temperature depend- 
ing upon the particular oil used. 

The oil handling system at Fall River 
includes a main storage tank, two service 
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tanks, a line to the wharf for receiving 
oil in barges with a connection for un- 
loading tank cars, two duplex oil pumps, 
two oil heaters, and the usual lines to the 
carburetor oil sprays. 

The main oil storage is a steel tank 70 
feet in diameter and of 840,000 gallons 
capacity, located so that there is a good 
gravity head available at all times to de- 
liver oil to the service tanks. The heat- 
ing provisions include a space heater and 
a suction heater, both constructed of 
steam coils. The function of the space 
heater, which covers the bottom of the 
tank, is to heat the oil gently so that it 
will flow into the suction heater. The 
suction heater consists of a sheet metal 
box 17 feet long and 18 inches square, 
extending from the circumference of the 
tank toward the center. Oil flows into 
the box through the inner end. The in- 
terior is filled with steam heating coils 
and the oil is caused to flow over them 
and to become strongly heated before 
entering the outlet pipe. The intent is 
to heat the oil as much as necessary be- 
fore it enters the pipe lines and to rely 
on the steam lines inside the pipe line 
only to maintain the temperature or in 
other words, to offset radiation. 

The tank is protected by an earth dike 
of one and one-half times the capacity of 
the tank. It is also equipped with a 
steam smothering line extending around 
its entire top circumference and con- 
trolled by a valve located at a safe dis- 
tance otitside of the dike. Any vapors 
which are liberated in warm weather or 
by the heaters are carried off through a 
6” vapor vent to a distance of 50 feet 
from the tank. 

The oil pipes connecting the storage 
tank, wharf and service tanks are of 6 
inch steel pipe with screwed points. A 
1-inch welded steam heating line is car- 
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ried through the entire length of the oil 
lines, being kept in place in the center of 
the pipe by wrought iron supports. On 
account of the difference in expansion of 
the steam pipe and oil pipe, stuffing 
boxes are provided so that the steam 
line may expand freely. At turns in the 
pipe line and at valves, special construc- 
tion is necessary in which the steam line 
is carried outside of the oil line and re- 
turned again through a flexible swing 
connection. It is advisable to keep 
changes in the direction of oil lines down 
to a minimum as at such points man- 
holes are necessary to enable the stuffing 
boxes to be examined and packed. At 
Fall River all buried oil lines are en- 
closed in a wooden box filled with saw- 
dust. 

The service tanks are the link between 
the main storage and the oil pumps. At 
Fall River, two are provided, of concrete 
construction, and each of 10,000 gallons 
capacity. 

Being underground, they may be lo- 
cated anywhere in the plant without pre- 
senting a fire hazard. A considerable 
saving of heating steam is also possible 
by the use of service tanks, as no steam 
need be used in the main storage tank 
except once a day when filling the ser- 
vice tanks. The tanks are provided with 
space and suction heaters similar to those 
of the main storage tank, as well as with 
steam smothering lines. 

One wall of the tanks is also a wall of 
the pump house basement, so that the oil 
pump connections are short. 

No special oil pump construction is 
necessary for handling heavy oil. The 
pump sizes should be more generous 
than when handling the more fluid high 
gravity oil, the piston speed being limited 
to 50 feet per minute. A slow moving 
pump will draw oil gently from the ser- 
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vice tank and will reduce the danger of 
losing suction. Another point to be con- 
sidered is the fact that heavy oils should 
be admitted to the carburetor at a faster 
rate than our present practice calls for, 
in order to obtain a longer purging time. 
This also increases the size of the oil 


pumps. 

Heaters are required at the outlet of 
the pumps to heat the oil to the tempera- 
ture which is necesary for proper distri- 
bution over the carburetor top. Steam is 
the heating medium. A great many dif- 
ferent makes of oil heaters are on the 
market, and most of them operate satis- 
factorily. In general, they may be di- 
vided into two types, those containing a 
spiral coil through which the oil circu- 
lates, and those containing a series of 
tubes around which oil circulates. The 
former type is somewhat similar to an 
instantaneous gas water heater, the latter 
embodies some of the features of a stor- 
age type heater. At Fall River, two 
spiral coil type heaters have been in- 
stalled. 

The lines to the water gas sets are in- 
sulated with steam pipe covering to keep 
the oil hot. A return line from the inlet 
of the meter to the tank has been pro- 
vided to keep up circulation in the lines 
when the set is not using oil, the opera- 
tion being automatically regulated by a 
pressure relief valve set a few pounds 
below the pump governor. The quan- 
tity of oil flowing into the return line 
can be regulated by increasing or de- 
creasing the differential between the 
pump governor and relief valve pres- 
sures. 


Circulating Water System 


The circulating water system should 
be designed to take care of the consider- 
able quantities of lamp black which have 
With high coke 
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content oils, the range in temperature at 
which fluid tar is made is small. At 
higher temperatures viscous tar or a 
considerable amount of lamp black is 
formed. Accordingly, the wash box 
overflow lines should be generous in size 
and arranged so that stoppages can be 
cleaned out. 

The Fall River circulating system con- 
sists of a circulating tank, tar separator, 
coke filter, and tar and circulating water 
pumps. The pumps are erected in the 








Pump House—Oil Service Tanks 


pump house which contains the oil 
pumps and oil heaters, the concrete work 
of the house being integral with the tar 
separator, coke filter, collecting well and 
oil service tanks. 

The circulating water tank is 11 feet 
in diameter and 15 feet high and has a 
steel baffle extending about half way 
down from the top. The wash box water 
circulates through this tank, the tar sep- 
arates to the bottom and is drawn out at 
intervals through a slight overflow. By 
this arrangement, the tar separator is re- 
quired to handle only the tar drawn 
from the circulating tank and the drips 
from the plant. It is expected that this 
arrangement will result in insuring a 
good quality of tar. 
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The tar extractor is 26 feet long, 8 feet 
wide and 8 feet deep. It has the usual 
wood baffles, the heights of which are 
adjustable. A collecting well, 8 feet 
square and 15 feet deep, receives all of 
the condensate and drippage from the 
entire plant. No pumping of drips is 
necessary. 

Relief Holder 

The relief holder is a two-lift steel 
tank holder of 300,000 cu. ft. capacity, 
the inlet and outlet being 36 inches in 
diameter. The holder has been provided 
with a tar draw-off from the bottom and 
with a skimming device to permit holder 
oil to be drawn off. A Livesey seal has 
been provided over the outlet pipe to 
prevent the crown from being drawn in. 


Washer Cooler 

The washer cooler, which is 5 feet in 
diameter and 40 feet high, is designed to 
cool 3,500,000 cu. ft. of gas per day from 
160° to 70° F. It is located between the 
relief holder and the exhausters, the 
liquor circulating pumps being erected 
close to the cooler tower, while the cool- 
ing coils are located so that water from 
the 2,000,000 cu. ft. holder tank flows by 
gravity over them, being returned to the 
holder tank by a sump type motor driven 
centrifugal pump which is controlled by 
an automatic float switch. Salt water 
from the bay is also available for cooling 
the coils and two 300-gallon per minute 
motor driven centrifugal pumps have 
been provided in a pump house at the 
wharf for this purpose. 

The function of the washer cooler is 
to deliver gas of a predetermined uni- 
form temperature to the exhausters. At 
the present time and for several years to 
come, the water gas plant will be oper- 
ated intermittently, being shut down 
several hours every night. During shut- 
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downs, the relief holder, gas mains and 
washer cooler all cool. As it is necessary 
to circulate a constant quantity of water 
through the cooler tower in order to re- 
move tar, it has, heretofore, taken sev- 
eral hours after starting the eqiupment 
before the gas reaches the desired tem- 
perature. The regulation of tempera- 
tures is now accomplished by a duplex 
temperature control which is actuated by 
a thermostat inserted in the gas at the 
outlet of the cooler. This thermostat 
controls the flow of water in a line which 
by-passes the cooling coils and also regu- 
lates the quantity of cooling water flow- 
ing over the coils. When the plant is 
started cold, the by-pass line is opened 
wide and the cooling water line shut 
tight. During this time, water is being 
circulated over and over again through 
the cooler without being cooled as the 
coils are entirely by-passed as_ the 
temperature of the gas tends to rise, the 
valve in the by-pass line is gradually 
closed, thereby reducing the quantity of 
water flowing through it and corres- 
pondingly increasing the quantity pass- 
ing through the cooling coils, the water 
passing through them being subjected at 
that time to air cooling only. With the 
increasing tendency of the gas outlet 
temperature to rise, the by-pass valve is 
entirely closed and later the cooling wa- 
ter line is gradually opened to the desired 
point. 


Exhausters 

Two exhausters, each having a ca- 
pacity of 4,500,000 cu. ft. of gas per day, 
have been installed at the outlet of the 
washer cooler. They are of the horizon- 
tal impeller type, gas entering at the bot- 
tom and leaving at the top. A revivify- 
ing air blower has been mounted on each 
exhauster bedplate and is driven by an 
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enclosed silent chain drive from the ex- 
hauster shaft. Meters have also been 
provided to measure the quantity of re- 
vivifying air used. The exhausters are 
located in the condenser house and force 
the gas through a P. &. A. tar extractor, 
5 feet in diameter and 7 feet high, and 
through an immersion washer 6 feet x 8 
feet x 3 feet. 


Purifiers 


The purifier installation consists of 
four 30-foot diameter x 14-foot 6-inch 
purifiers. The pipe connections between 
the boxes contain 17 gate valves, which 
permit any box to be used as a catch 
box, while reversing the flow through the 
other three. For example, with box 2 as 
the last of the series, the other three can 
be used in the order 3-4-1 or 1-4-3. In 
addition, internal valves have been pro- 
vided in each box so that the gas may be 
admitted to the center and withdrawn 
from the top and bottom, or vice versa. 
In either case, the gas passes through the 
two 6-foot layers of oxide in parallel. 

The boxes are insulated with 3 inches 
of asbestos protected by a brick wall. 
The tops are covered with block asbestos 
covered with a good tar-paper roofing. 
The top covers are insulated on the in- 
side with asbestos blocks. Steam coils 
have been provided as an additional pre- 
caution against freezing the oxide. 

Each box contains eight large clean- 
out doors, each door being large enough 
to permit a portable belt conveyor to en- 
ter the box so that the oxide need only be 
shoveled once when unloading a box. 

With three boxes in service, between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 cu. ft. of water 
gas of normal H,S content can be puri- 
fied daily. The H,S content of gas made 
from high sulphur oils, however, fre- 
quently exceeds 500 grains per 100 cu. 
ft. The purifier installation, with one 
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box out for refilling, can purify 4,500,- 
000 cu. ft. of such gas per day. 
Meter 

After being condensed and purified, 
the gas is measured in a 14-foot diam- 
eter Hinman drum station meter and 
mixed with coal gas at the storage holder 
inlet. 

Piping 

In designing the small piping of the 
plant, particular attention was paid to 
accessibilty for repair and to protection 
from soil corrosion. 

In the central part of the plant, con- 
crete pipe trenches have been provided 
with the pipes suspended on the walls so 
as to give ample space to repair any pipe 
without interfering with the others in 
the trench. All underground piping 
which is exposed to the soil is cast iren. 
This includes tar and drip piping and 
part of the salt water lines. All under- 
ground steel pipes have been laid in 
wooden boxes, the wood being chemical- 
ly treated to prevent rotting. The under- 
ground large gas piping has lead wood 
joints. The overhead gas piping is of 
5-16 inch welded steel. 

Conclusion 

Engineers who contemplate extensions. 
to their plants in the near future should 
seriously consider and plan for the use 
of heavier enriching oils. 

Current plant extensions may be ex- 
pected to have a useful life of not less 
than 20 years and in that space of time 
enrichment with what we now know as 
“gas oil” will certainly be a thing of the 
past. 

To design a plant to use heavy oil adds 
only a few per cent to the construction 
cost, while the ability to select the grade 
of enricher which will give the lowest 
holder cost will return the increased in- 
vestment many times during the life of 
the plant. 
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Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


WANTED—A high grade commercial man to handle 
commercial work in a Southern Gas Company in 
a town of 15,000 people. Must be capable of 
writing advertisements, arrange displays, and_be 
willing to make a house to house canvass. Sal- 
ytd and commission basis of payment. Address 


Key No. 07. , 

WANTED—Distribution Engineer for company in 
rapidly growing territory. Must be thoroughly 
experienced on distribution work, both high and 
low pressure, with welded and cast iron pipes. 
Must be able to handle men and povaees results. 
Company has 50,000 meters and offers a splendid 
opportunity for capable man. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 019. 

WANTED—FOREMAN for Gas Department. High 
pressure distribution. Experienced in running 
extensions, services, regulators, meters, gas ap- 
pliance installations, appliance maintenance, and 
complaint work. Permanent position in good 
locality in East. 3,000 services. State age, ex- 
perience, salary expected and references. A 
dress A. 

Key No. 020. 

WANTED-—Superintendent Gas Department in an 
eastern gas and electric company with a send- 
out of approximately 25,000,000 cubic feet a year. 
A young technical graduate with some gas ex- 
we eX is preferred for this position. Address 

G 


A. G. A. 

Key No. 021. 

WANTED—Two Industrial Gas Salesmen for middle 
west city having an attractive gas rate. State 
experience, salary wanted. Address A, G. A. 

Key No. 011. 

WANTED—A progressive New England Gas Com- 
pany selling annually 200 Automatic Water Heat- 
ers requires the services of a first class water 
heater salesman. Must be clean cut with per- 

ay and ability to sell consumers and plumb- 

ers. good position for a good man. Give 
qualifications, age, experience, references and 
salary desired. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 012, z 

WANTED—Sales Engineer experienced in designing 
silica and fire clay Retort Benches and other 
furnaces. State experience and what acquaint- 
ance, if any, with the Gas Trade. Address A. 


G. A. 

Key No. 013. 

WANTED—We want a man of long experience on 
gas main and service work, particularly high 
ressure, setting and adjusting iy etc. 

tate age, i “mans and salary desired. Ad- 
dress A. G. A. 

Key No. 014. 

CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP—Wanted, man experi- 
enced in customer ownership stock campaigns. 
Approximately 20,000 gas and electric consumers; 
about 90,000 population. Advise experience, salary 
desired, references, etc. Address A. A. 

Key No. 016. 

WANTED—Chief Clerk, 10,000 gas and electric ac- 
counts; approximately 14 employees. Property is 
one of a large group with excellent future pros- 
pects. State age, salary desired, references, and 
submit full and complete details regarding experi- 
ence. Address A. rel A. 

Key No. 017. 

SALESMAN WANTED—By a company operating a 
group of gas and electric companies about to in- 
crease their sales force, desire to secure the ser- 
vices of several experienced gas, electric or gas 
and electric salesmen to scll appliances in their 
all-year selling organization. ddress A. A. 

Key No. 018 

WANTED—A young technical graduate (about 22 to 
27 years of age) for general Physical Testing and 
Research, by a large eastern gas company. Must 
have a good knowledge of general physics, par- 
ticularly electrical measurements, and some gas 
works’ experience. Should be able to plan and 
execute tests and research work, and prepare com- 
prehensive reports thereon. An we ~<: chemi- 
cally educated man not wanted. Give ll par- 
ticulars in the first letter. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 015. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position by a man of large general ex- 
perience in gas business who has made a special 
study of sales promotion problems, and who 
would prove valuable as an assistant to a busy 
executive in any department. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 134 

WANTED—Position of responsibility as Manager 
or Industrial Fuel Engineer—18 years varied ex- 
perience in the gas business. References and 
service record furnished. Address A. G. A 

Key No. 142. 

YOUNG TECHNICAL GRADUATE with slight 
amount of gas experience and in valuation work 
wants position with gas company. Address A. 

Key No. 150. 

POSITION WANTED—By-Product, Coke-Oven Ex- 
ecutive seeks more responsible connection. Fitted 
for Chief Chemical Engineer, Assistant-Superin- 
tendent or Assistant to Manager. University 
Graduate. Alexander Hamilton Institute Gradu- 
ate. Nearly seven years with present 3000 ton 
plant. Thirty-two years old. Married. Address 
A. G. A. 

Key No. 151. 

POSITION WANTED as superintendent of small gas 
company or as general foreman of large plant. 
Approximately seventeen years’ experience in all 
branches of manufacture and distribution, high 
and low pressure systems. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 152. 

YOUNG MAN 27 years of age, seven years’ experi- 
ence with president of combination gas, electric, 
and street railway property, town of 40,000 peo- 
ple, desires new connection. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the handling of correspondence and 
the compilation of financial, statistical and oper- 
ating reports and statements, as well as the 
general work in connection with public utility 
corporations. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 153. 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER OR GAS APPLIANCE 
SALESMAN—Seven years’ experience in all com- 
mercial departments of Eastern coal gas company. 
Five years’ experience in selling domestic and 
industrial gas appliances. Willing to work in of- 
fice or outside selling. Experienced in handling 
personnel of the departments. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 154 

WANTED—Gas Engineer, experienced in coal and 
water gas production, with large experience in 
experimental work, would like a position as su- 
pervisory engineer of a large plant or chain of 
plants or a position as experimental engineer. 
Capable of carrying on large tests on a_practical 
operating scale and of getting results. Specialist 
in the use of bituminous coal in water gas pro- 
duction. Has been an active- member of several 
A. G. A. technical committees. Author of several 
reports and publications on gas technical sub- 
jects. Graduate in Chemical Engineering from a 
large middle western university. Age 38, mar- 
ried. Now employed. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 149. 


WANTED—Am open for a position of greater re- 
sponsibility. At present manager of gas com- 
pany in city of over 5000 gas consumers. Experi- 
ence consists of four years as manager and 
eleven years in operating, construction and dis- 
tribution. Age 39, married. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 157. 


WANTED—Plant or General Superintendent posi- 
tion wanted by married man, who has grown up 
in the gas business, and worked through the 
manufacturing and distribution departments to 
General Superintendent of plant of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet per day capacity. Thirteen years with last 
company. Coal and water gas manufacture and 
high and low pressure distribution. College grad- 
uate. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 155. 

WANTED—Experienced gas man would connect with 
a going company in managerial capacity. Can 
report with reasonable notice. No choice as to 
location. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 156. 
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D. D. BARNUM .........+e0++00++-Boston, Mass. 
GEO. B. CORTELYOU .... 

Wu. M. CRANE ...... 

MARTIN B. DALY . 

S. E., Ds FRESE ...... +sseRome, Ga. 

J. S. Ds HART, Jp. ...............Newark, N. J. 
CHIAS. WE. TRIES wos cccccccese --New York, N. Y. 


aebes covcccccccccccs JOREImtowe, I. ¥, 
dabineciaoue -++++ePhiladelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
sesccesecceceseLOs Angeles, Cal. 
CHARLES A. MUNROE LIER mt 
H. S. REESIDE  ......ccsccesess 
H. S. SCHUTT scuasusadepoens di cacellaaaetibe. Pa. 


Section Officers 


ACCOUNTING—Chairman .........J. W. HEINS ...... 


Secretary 
ADVERTISING—Chairman 
Vice-Chairman ........J. M. BENNETT ....... scenes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary ......... +oeeeC, W. PERSON coveeeeeAson Headgtra. 
Vice-Chairman ........J. E. DAVIES ................-Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary seseseLOUIS STOTZ ........+000005.-Ase'n Headatra, 
MANUFACTURERS—Chairman ..F. A. LEMKE ..................Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Vice-Chairman ........G. W. PARKER eoceeeeeSt. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary ........... -..C, W. BERGHORN, Je. .......Ass’n Headgtrs. 
cccscccescs C, WEBER .cccccccccccccoceceew York, MN. ¥. 
copcedes B.C. WHR * ck cvcccccesccd 
éumbekis +eeeeH. W. HARTMAN ...........-Ase’n Headgtra, 


SECRETARY-MANAGER svcecesseeeAse'n Headatre. 
ASS’T SECRETARY-MANAGER . ----Ass’n Headgtrs. 
Ass’n Headatrs. 














